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WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? 


By Water Lowrie 


Princeton, New Jersey 


The title at the head of this article is not chosen because it is a 
good question but because it is a question everybody asks. It is a 
question, however, nobody ought to ask without first clarifying all 


the equivocations it involves. Does it ask what Christianity was at 
the beginning, with the presumption perhaps that it always must re- 
main the same? or what it became in the various stages of its evolu- 
tion? or what it is now in one or all of its many manifestations? Such 
questions are not easily answered, and they are not all of them im- 
portant. If a definite answer is given, it is likely to express a personal 
preference for a particular interpretation of Christianity. The question 
is understood to mean, What ought Christianity to be? The answer 
tells what part of the traditional doctrine I who profess to be a 
Christian am inclined to accept. Here the personal equation is so 
disturbing that a pronounced opponent of Christianity, like Celsus in 
the second century and Feuerbach more recently, may be able to give 
a more objective and therefore a more reliable account of it. 

Yet the title “What is Christianity?” was well chosen for the Eng- 
lish translation of Harnack’s famous lectures published in 1900; for 
he asked expressly, “What is Christianity?” and by Christianity he 
meant “the Christian religion.” But perhaps the German title was 
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more appropriate. Das Wesen des Christenthums (the same title that 
Feuerbach used!) means the essence of Christianity, and that seemed 
to justify the author, though he was an historian, in drawing a dis- 
tnction (which can only be a subjective distinction) between “the 
kernel and the husk.” Commonly this means “emptying out the 
baby with the bath”—which is hardly a scientific procedure! 

Lately I have been reading again in this little book of Harnack’s, 
which is a classical express‘on of German religious liberalism at its 
best. It carries me back into a world in which I once felt at home. 
It seems strange to me now, but not repulsive; for how many things 
were well said, and how delicately the profounder issues were avoided! 
It was in many respects an agreeable world which was brought to 
an end by World War I, leaving us as Christians confronted by a 
clear-cut either/or. In the preface to the 5th ed‘tion of his book 
(which appeared a year after the 1st) Harnack said about the “flood 
of books” written by his opponents, “I read them and laid them 
aside. Alas, I could learn nothing from them.” This sounds per- 
haps too complacent; but, in fact, his opponents, among whom there 
were noteworthy scholars, did not refute him. Because they essayed 
to answer the same question he had put, they were entangled in the 
same assumptions. No one then was bold enough to challenge, as Karl 
Barth did later, the primary assumption that the Christian faith is 
simply a religion. And Harnack had reason to feel some self-satis- 
faction when against the flood of hostile criticism he weighed the 
acclaim which greeted him on all sides. He might well wonder (as 
Pres:dent Truman wonders today) that all Protestant denominations 
were not eager to unite by accepting his discovery that the essence 
of Christianity is “the fatherhood of God and the infinite value of 
the human soul.” How remote this sounds to us today! Fifty years 
ago no one thought of distinguishing the kerygma of Jesus, his procla- 
mation of glad tid'ngs which we call the Gospel, from his precepts, 
from his teaching as a whole, or even from “Christianity,” which 
properly means the total impression which the Gospel made upon 
men, as showed by their religious beliefs and practices. Harnack 
made no such distinction. Although from the Table of Contents it 
appears as if the whole book and every chapter in it deals with the 
Evangelium (that means the Gospel), it is evident that for Harnack 
this meant “the Christian religion.” Only in one place (p. 92) did he 
speak of the kerygma, the proclamation of the Gospel: “The Gospel 
is not a theoretical doctrine, not a cosmical wisdom; it is a doctrine 
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only in so far as it teaches the reality of God the Father. It is glad 
tidings which assures us of eternal life and instructs us what the 
things and the forces with which we have to deal are really worth.” 
If Harnack had said only this, his book would have been very prec- 
ious to me; but unfortunately he said so much more! 

In our day it has become evident that, instead of asking, in the 
first place, What is Christianity? we should ask rather what the 
Gospel is. In this question there is no ambiguity, and the answer 
may be perfectly objective and historical. 

It is obvious that from first to last the central theme of the good 
news Jesus proclaimed was the kingdom of God, and only those who 
wish to confuse the issue can fail to see that essentially this meant 
eternal life. This was the kerygma. And since this was the message 
of the Gospel, it must be the essence of Christianity. 

What was the meaning of this proclamation? About this we need 
not be confused by the fact that the Gospel of Matthew reports the 
message of Jesus in exactly the same words as the message of John 
the Baptist (3:1, 2; 4:17): “Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is 
at hand,” and characterizes John’s message also as “good tidings.” 
For it is clear from the clue Jesus gives in Matt. 11:18 that the differ- 
ence in tone was very striking. John was an ascetic prophet who 
denounced wickedness fiercely (“Ye generation of vipers, who hath 
warned you to flee from the wrath to come?” Luke 7:33) and pro- 
claimed the impending judgment of God. It was like the preaching 
of Mohammed, which was accepted as good tidings by those who re- 
pented and submitted to God, and now for thirteen centuries has 
been welcomed widely in the world as a wholesome clarification. John 
emphasized that aspect of religion which Rudolf Otto has taught us 
to call the tremendum; but Jesus, though he could speak just as 
trenchantly of the Judgment, emphasized especially the fascinans, the 
joyful and attractive aspect of the coming of the kingdom of God, 
which to him expressed the summum bonum. We are not surprised 
therefore that his message was always recognized as glad tidings, as 
gospel. 

It may need to be said that “the kingdom of heaven,” the phrase 
which Matthew preferred to use, meant nothing more transcendent 
than “the kingdom of God” did, for he said “heaven” out of regard 
for the Jewish scruple against uttering the name of God; but it is 
more important to say that “the kingdom of God” was not less trans- 
cendent than “the kingdom of heaven”; for, even if it were to “come 
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on earth,” it was not earthly or human, it could not be brought 
about except by the power of God. 

Harnack says quite r-ghtly (p. 34) that Jesus in speaking about 
the kingdom of God recognized many nuances between the two poles 
of transcendence and immanence; but he does not speak as an im- 
partial and objective historian when he prefers to find the essence oi 
Jesus’ teaching in the one and only passage where it is said (Luke 
17:21), “The kingdom of God is in the midst of you (or within 
you), and ignores the many passages where the kingdom is clearly 
futuristic—as it is in the Lord’s Prayer, where we beg that it may 
“come.” In the apostolic teaching, too, there is an occasional recogni- 
tion of the fact that the disciples possess already an earnest of the 
good things to come, that, having one foot in the new aeon, they 
are expected to “walk in newness of life,” that already they are chil- 
dren of God (I John 3:2; Rom. 8:14, 16; Gal. 3:26; Eph. 1:5), that 
already they have eternal life (I John 5:13; John 5:24), that already 
they “taste the powers of the age to come” (Heb. 6:5). But do these 
proleptical sayings justify Harnack and the many who think like 
him in affirming (p. 4) that the Gospel means “eternal life in the 
midst of time,” or (p. 34) that the notion of “the kingdom as already 
here was the real and peculiar property of Jesus,” and that “the 
kingdom of God comes when it comes to the individual”? This is a 
distortion of Christianity, for it eliminates hope, which St. Paul ex- 
alted even above fa'th when he mentions it in the ascending scale: 
faith, hope, love. He says (Rom. 8:24), “In this hope we were 
saved.” And in the face of just such provocation as we have today 
he says (I Cor. 15:19), “If in this life only we have hope in Christ, 
we are of all men the most pitiable.” A Christianity which does not 
live by hope, even by “hoping against hope,” and is not decisively 
oriented towards the future—either in time or beyond time—is thor- 
oughly denaturized and must be regarded as a substitute for Christi- 
anity. In answer to the question, What’s the matter with Christi- 
an ty in our day? I answer that for a long while past it has not 
been clearly oriented in the direction of eternal life. 

I hark back frequently to Harnack’s little book because it is an 
eminent expression of a position which a short while ago was in the 
ascendant and has not yet been completely superseded. In spite of 
the fact that many still prefer to think in terms of a tradition of 
Liberalism which is now outmoded, it is not necessary to labor the 
point that “the kingdom of God” is equivalent to “eternal life.” So 
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it is treated even in the Synoptic Gospels, most clearly in the pas- 
sage Mark 10:17-23, where a young man runs impetuously after Je- 
sus to ask, “What must I do to inherit eternal life?” He understood 
that this was what Jesus promised when he talked about the kingdom 
of God. And Jesus remarked sorrowfully, “How hard it will be for 
those who have riches to enter the kingdom of God!” It is notorious 
that St. John almost always used “eternal life” instead of “the king- 
dom of God,” as St. Paul had done before him, for the obvious rea- 
son that disciples from among the Gentiles were not familiar with the 
Jewish hopes historically associated with the phrase Jesus used, and 
might be confused, as the Jews were, by connotations which were 
foreign to the Gospel. 

Since the promise of eternal life was the content of the Gospel, 
Christianity must be an attitude of expectancy, with all the tensions 
involved in the fact that the promise is conditional, being conditioned 
upon faith and obedience. Christianity is not to be understood as the 
sum total of Jesus’ teaching, but as the total reaction of man as an 
individual and as a member of a society, the Church, in response to 
the promise of the Gospel. Not all of Jesus’ teaching is properly in- 
cluded under the word Gospel. His warnings and his precepts are 
not. And yet these are closely related to the promise, they are par- 
allel to it and inseparable from it. 

Jesus cherished the hope of eternal life, both for himself and for 
his followers. He did not conceive of it vaguely as the immortality 
of the soul, but accepted the Pharisees’ doctrine of the resurrection of 
the body, and this was the assumption of all his teaching about life 
upon earth as well as in heaven and hell. Since, so far as the record 
shows, he did not expressly teach this doctrine to his disciples, we 
might have been left to suppose that this was an unexamined assump- 
tion, had it not been for the provocation of the Sadducees at the cri- 
tical moment when he had to face the catastrophe which must involve 
his own death. We are apprised by this lively colloguy (Mark 12:18- 
27) how profoundly Jesus had examined this assumption, discarded 
every gross notion of resurrection, and discovered in the passage con- 
cerning the Bush—a central passage in those very Scriptures upon 
which the Sadducees relied to support their denial of the possibility 
of life beyond death—in a place where no one thought of looking for 
it, a full assurance of this hope, in the consideration that when God 
makes himself known as the God of this or that man (“I am the 
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he must be that man’s God forever—“God is not a God of the dead 
but of the living. Ye do greatly err!” The corollary can be easily 
drawn: men whom God appropriates as h:s do not die everlastingly 
but live eternally in God. And that men might live eternally, even 
though this world passes away, is posited in the thought of living “in 
God,” in whom even now “we live and move and have our being.” 

It is clear from the record in the New Testament that the Apostles 
did not misapprehend or obscure or d'stort the promise of eternal 
life which was the essence of the Gospel of Jesus. It continued to be 
central in the apostolic preaching. The importance of the Gospel is 
indicated by the fact that in the text of the New Testament the word 
occurs one hundred times, and presumably it always means (except 
in Mark 1:1) the prom'se of eternal life. Eternal life is “the hope of 
the Gospel” (Col. 1:23). In one place (II Thess. 2:14) St. Paul 
speaks of “our Gospel, whereby ye are called to attain unto the glory 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.” It is called “the Gospel of God” (Rom. 
15:16; I Thess. 2:2), “the Gospel of the grace of God” (Acts 20:24), 
“the everlasting Gospel” (Rev. 14:6); and although in one place St. 
Paul spoke of it as “my Gospel” (Rom. 2:16), he emphatically re- 
pudiated the notion that there might be “another” or a “different” 
Gospel (Gal. 1:6, 8, 9) than that which he preached (I Cor. 15:1; 
Gal. 1:11). 

St. Paul believed as Jesus did in the resurrection of the dead, and 
he conceived of it as Jesus did in his dispute with the Sadducees in 
a “spiritual” way (I Cor. 15:35-50). Only in one respect was the 
Gospel of Paul different from that of Jesus: the resurrection of Je- 
sus as “the first fruits” was for him both the paradigm and the proof 
of the resurrect:on of his disciples. The Apostles, believing that the 
Lord was raised from the dead, could not do otherwise than include 
him in the Gospel they preached. This is a feature which could not 
have been included in the Gospel Jesus preached in the days of his 
flesh, but it could not have been excluded by his disciples. So the 
rsurrection of Jesus became the first article in the apostolic Gospel 
(1 Cor. 15:1-11), and the Church has ever since found in the resur- 
rection of Jesus rather than in his promises the assurance of victory 
over death. 

Harnack and those who think like him would draw a distinction 
between the Easter message (the empty tomb and the appearances 
of the risen Lord) on the one hand, and, on the other, “the persistent 
belief” of the Church in the possibility of survival in spite of bodily 
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death. But for the Church these two beliefs were inseparable, both 
were “persistently believed,’ and the latter was believed on the 
ground of the former. The most dexterous feat of the Theology of 
Mediation was this vain distinction between things which cannot be 
divided. 

For the sake of completeness much more might be said about the 
predom:nance of the Gospel of life in the New Testament, but it can 
not be said here. No one can doubt that this was the predominant 
interest of St. John; and to St. Paul it was no less important, a!- 
though the fact is not so evident. The earliest professional instruc- 
tion I received in theology inculcated the conviction that the pre- 
dominant interest of St. Paul was the doctr:ne of predestination. 
This doctrine had loomed large in my mind, ever since I learned as 
a boy to recite the Westminster Shorter Catechism and in answer to 
the question, “What is the decree of God?” to say, “The decree of 
God is his eternal purpose, according to the counsel of his will, 
whereby he hath foreordained whatsoever comes to pass.” Lately I 
counted in St. Paul’s Epistles all the passages which have to do with 
this subject, even inferentially, and it is surprising to see how few 
they are. So I feel free to conclude that St. Paul’s predominant in- 
terest was God—God the Father Almighty and All-merciful as re- 
vealed in his Son Jesus Christ unto eternal life. 

We note a striking difference of quality between the New Testa- 
ment and the scanty [I‘terature of the sub-apostolic age, a falling off 
in the intellectual understanding of the Gospel, due to the fact that 
for several generations the Gentile converts did not attain a profound 
knowledge of the Old Testament Scriptures, which, in spite of the 
difference between the old and the new, between the Law and the 
Gospel, is a sine qua non for the deeper apprehension of Christianity. 
So here we may note that there was in many respects a break in the 
continuity of Christian thought. Yet this was the heroic age of the 
Church, when it made its greatest conquests in the face of the great- 
est difficulties and vanquished the imperial power of paganism by the 
death of its martyrs, who triumphed over the fear of bodily death 
because they had been “begotten aga'‘n unto a lively hope through 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead” (I Pet. 1:3). So in 
this respect—that is, with respect to the fundamental theme of the 
Gospel—there was no break of continuity but rather an enhancement 
of the importance of the theme which most conspicuously survived. 
The Christians of the second and third centuries showed their ad- 
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herence to this creed not only by their deeds but by their words. 
Both Baptism and the Eucharist were understood as pledges of im- 
mortality and as a foretaste of it. According to St. Cyril of Jerusa- 
lem, “by baptism the sting of death is destroyed; it is a holy and un- 
breakable seal, the chariot of heaven, the rapture of paradise, the 
title to heavenly c‘tizenship;” and St. Irenaeus calls it “the bath of 
incorruptibility.” The short liturgy in the Didache follows St. John 
in regarding the Eucharist as the “nutriment of life everlasting.” St. 
Ignatius called it “the elix:r of immortality, the antidote of death,” 
and St. Clement of Alexandria, “the viaticum of eternal life.” 

What is lacking in the literary remains of this period is supplied 
by the monuments of Christian art, which are a clearer indication of 
popular interest—as I have tried to show in my book on Art in the 
Early Church, especially in a postscript to the Foreword, where I 
dwell upon the efforts of art to depict “the glory which shall be re- 
vealed in us,” and at the beginning of Chapter IV. 

As for the literature of the first twelve centuries of the Church, no 
better account has been given than The Continuity of Christian 
Thought by Alexander V. G. Allen, one time professor in the Epis- 
copal Theological School at Cambridge. This book was published in 
1884, and it was not honored by a second edition till 1895—showing 
that the liberals of those days were so completely subservient to Ger- 
man theological Liberal:sm that they could appreciate no other kind, 
and that the orthodox opposed liberalism of every sort. Those were 
the days of my youth, when I was too tightly straitened between 
liberalism and orthodoxy to appraise this book justly. Now I stick 
my neck out so far as to affirm that no better book of the sort was 
written in those days. I too am affirming here the continuity of 
Christian thought. 

Dr. Allen was forced to admit that the title claimed more conti- 
nuity for Christian thought than was evident. By the time of Au- 
gustine the stream was choked with interests peripheral to the Gospel, 
with Medieval Scholasticism it was forced underground by the weight 
of theology; and, if the Protestant Reformers brought it for a mo- 
ment to light, it was soon buried under Protestant Scholasticism. In- 
deed the Gospel was hidden for a long time under the dark cloud of 
the doctrine of predestination, which the Reformers found in St. Au- 
gustine but developed much more rigidly, so that what for St. Paul was 
a comforting reflection became in England, for churchmen and dis- 
senters alike, an incubus which weighed upon men’s spirits like a 
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pall, “heavy as frost, and deep almost as life’—heavy almost as 
Mohammedan fatalism—till John Wesley liberated from it his con- 
verts, and Samuel T. Coleridge, commenting upon the sermons of 
Bishop Leighton, initiated in the Church of England the Broad 
Church Movement which culminated in Frederick Denison Maurice 
and Phill’ps Brooks—and then subsided. When Allen quaffed the 
waters provided by these two men, he promptly recognized the 
source and acclaimed the continuity of Christian thought. Allen’s 
liberalism foundered at last upon Schleiermacher—a shoal where the 
water looked deep to him. 

The continuity of Christian thought could not but be interrupted by 
the Protestant Reformation because of the revolutionary decree 
which abolished tradition of any sort with the notion of attaching 
itself directly to the Bible. This was a quick and easy way of libera- 
ting the Church from impertinent accretions both in doctrine and prac- 
tice; but it involved the impossible task of recapturing the spirit of 
early Christianity without any aid from the subsequent customs which 
throw I'ght upon it. This brave but vain effort has cumbered the 
ground with notions and institutions which are irrelevant to the Gos- 
pel, strange to Apostolic Christianity, and the occasion of sectarian 
divisions. At the present time this is one of the chief troubles with 
Protestant Christianity—I must leave it to the Catholics and the 
Orthodox to determine what is the trouble with them. That there is 
something the matter with Orthodoxy in the East and with Roman 
Cathol:cism in the West is proved beyond the peradventure of a 
doubt by the triumphs of Communism. 

Protestantism learned much from St. Paul, but it also taught him 
many things which were not dreamed of in his philosophy. I some- 
times ask myself if Paul was a Protestant. Was the Apostle Paul 
really a Protestant? There is no one who will not deride this as a 
foolish question. For St. Paul I’ved in an intellectual climate totally 
different from that of the Revival of Learning and the Renascence. 
The Jewish legalism against which he protested was not the same 
thing as Catholic legalism and the corruption of the Roman Curia. 
Yet in fact he has been interpreted as if he were a Protestant, and 
because he has been appropriated as a Protestant Apostle, the Church 
of Rome has become diffident about showing equal honor to both the 
Apostles which once were regarded as the Heavenly Twins, the Dios- 
curi, protectors of the Roman City and State. It cannot of course 
be claimed that Peter was a Catholic in the modern sense. Paul was 
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no more of a Catholic than he—and no less. It might be instructive to 
inquire how much of a Catholic Paul actually was. My own thesis 
is that nothing can be truly Catholic which is not Apostolic. I sug- 
gest a few aspects of St. Paul’s Catholicism which happen to occur 
to me. Being “a Hebrew of the Hebrews,” he naturally conceived of 
the Christian sacraments realistically, calling Baptism “the bath of 
regeneration” (I Tim. 3:5), and, if he regarded weakness, illness, 
and death a result of eating the Lord’s Supper unworthily, “not dis- 
cerning the Lord’s body” (I Cor. 11:29f.), he surely thought that 
life was the consequence of eating it worthily. He regarded it as a 
pledge that even terrestrial fe would be saved when on the sinking 
ship he solemnly “took bread, and giving thanks in the presence of 
them all, he broke it and began to eat” (Acts 27:35). “Breaking 
bread” is a phrase used only of the Eucharist. (I lay no stress upon 
the fact that on this extraordinary occasion St. Paul pontificated alone, 
and alone partook of the sacrament.) Baptism for the dead (I Cor. 
15:20) did not survive as a Catholic custom, but it evidently indi- 
cates a belief that the sacrament was effective ex opere operato, and 
it is significant that St. Paul, though he did not expressly commend 
it, did not condemn it. Paul’s view of the authority of the ministers 
of Chr’st was not exactly Protestant, for he did not scruple to char- 
acterize it as a “priestly service” (Rom. 15:16), and it is notorious 
that he exalted the Church as highly as any Catholic. I hardly need 
to remark that Paul preferred a celibate clergy—and a celibate 
laity too. The curious and trivial matter of the veiling of women in 
the Church reveals to us incidentally what a stickler Paul was for 
ecclesiastical custom (I Cor. 11:16). And not for Christian custom 
only, for we must remember that St. Paul, making himself a Jew to 
the Jews, observed the Mosaic Law and all the customs of the old 
religion, which seem to us so like Catholicism (I Cor. 9:20), even 
such as shaving the head as a sign that he had made a vow (Acts 
18:18; 20:16, 21:23-26). Luther and Calvin broke with their Chris- 
tian past much more abruptly and thoroughly. They both renounced 
the practice of asceticism, but Paul did not: “I pommel my body,” he 
said, “and subdue it” (II Cor. 12:1-5). We are in a border land be- 
tween Catholicism and Protestantism. Only a few enthusiastic sects 
among Protestants value such things, but Catholics value them more 
generally. The talent of speaking with tongues, in which St. Paul 
claimed to excel (I Cor. 14:18), has rarely been a feature either of 
Catholic or Protestant tradition, but it is most remote from sober and 
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reputable Protestant denominations. Here we are fairly outside the 
borders which circumscribe both of these religions—and here it is, we 
must admit, St. Paul lived and moved and had his being. Neverthe- 
less, a mind which is open enough to engage in such a query as this 
will be open enough to discover in St. Paul many traits to which ex- 
positors have closed their eyes. St. Paul has lately been reinterpreted 
by the Lutheran Bishop of Lund in a light which almost makes him 
seem a Catholic. If such a thing were to be admitted, the Reforma- 
tion “settlement” would be profoundly unsettled. 

But how futile such a discussion as this must sound to one who 
still holds the notion of Biblical inspiration which once prevailed, to 
the effect that the text was inspired but not the author. According to 
this view we have no reason to care whether St. Paul was a Protes- 
tant or a Catholic—he might even have been a Buddhist, for that 
matter. The expositor is spared the pains of forming an imaginative 
picture of the personality of the Apostle. All he has to do is to in- 
terpret the text “strictly,” as a lawyer would say, with an adequate 
knowledge of the vocabulary and a precise application of grammati- 
cal rules! 


GREEK RELIGION IN THE HELLENISTIC-ROMAN AGE 


By Freperick C. Grant 


Union Theological Seminary 


Geschichte der Griechischen Religion. Vol. Il. Hellenistische und Réimische Zeit. 
By Martin P. Nilsson. Munich: Beck, 1950, pp. xxiii + 714 + 16 pl. DM 54 
What do we mean by the “Hellenistic” Age? There is no sharp dis- 
tinction between periods in history! What Heraclitus said about the 
universe is certainly true of human history, “All things flow.” And 
vet it is useful and convenient to distinguish. For this reason scholars 
have drawn certain dividing lines across the annals of the past. One 
such is the beginning of what we call the Hellenistic age. Alexander 
the Great defeated Darius, the Persian “Great King”, and took over 
h:s empire in 331-330 B.C. (Many scholars’ think that the Hellenistic 


*E.g., Prof. Hermann Bengtson, in his new Griechische Geschichte (Hdbch. d. 
Altwiss.) 1950. 
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age really began about 360 B.C., when a number of new ideas got 
into circulation; but for ordinary purposes 331 B.C. is a much more 
memorable date.) Another dividing line is at 31 B.C. when, at the 
battle of Actium, Augustus defeated Antony and Cleopatra and “re- 
stored the Republic,” as he said, or, in reality, established the Empire. 

Hermann Bengtson’s Outline of Greek Chronology is extremely 
useful, and sums up present day research and the convictions of an 
increasing number of historians. 


From the beginning to the period immediately preceding the 


Second Colonization 1900-800 B.C. 
The Great Era of Colonization 800-500 B.C. 
The Age of the Greek Polis 500-360 B.C. 

From the Ionian Revolt to the End of the 

Persian Invasions 500-479 B.C. 

The Pentekontaetia 478-431 B.C. 

The Peloponnesian War 431-404 B.C. 

The Decline of the Greek City State 404-360 B.C. 
The Age of Hellenism—The Hellenistic Age 360- 30 B.C. 

The Period of Philip II of Macedon 359-336 B.C. 

The Period of Alexander the Great 336-323 B.C 

The Age of the Successors (Diadochoi) 323-280 B.C 

The Balance of Power in the Hellenistic World 280-201 B.C 


The Hellenistic States under the Domination 
of Rome 200-30 B.C. 
The Greek World under the Roman Empire 30 B.C. to the end 
of the Empire 


The dividing line that cuts across Hellenism about 200 B.C., with 
the battle of Raphia (in S.W. Palestine) in 217 and the battle of 
Magnesia (in W. Asia Minor) in 190 B.C., also cuts across Judaism 
(the Ptolemaic period ended in 198, and the Seleucid began; the Mac- 
cabaean war broke out in 168 and lasted intermittently for twenty- 
five years; the Book of Daniel was written in 165—all these events 
marked an important watershed in the history of Judaism). It also 
cuts across the history of Roman religion—the terrible defeat at 
Cannae took place in 216. Magna Mater arrived at Rome in 204 
B.C., and a new era began in the importation of foreign cults. The 
eighty years of the balance of power in the East was ended, and so 
was the relatively peaceful earlier per:od in the history of the Republic. 
The battle of Cynoscephalae took place in 197—the Roman world was 
to know no peace for two centuries: the Carthaginian wars gave way 
to further wars in the East, esp. with Mithridates, and these to the 
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catastrophic Civil Wars. And all this vast political and military upset 
following 200 B.C. had immense consequences for religion. 

Although the religious history of the ancient world runs on con- 
tinuously without any breaks, there are certain characteristic emphases 
found in both these great periods. In some cases the same emphasis 
was found in both the Hellenistic and Roman periods; in other cases, 
an emphasis characteristic of one was absent from the other. 

Such a vast, sweeping survey of both periods, the Hellenistic and 
the Roman, as we find in Professor Martin P. Nilsson’s Geschichte 
der Griechischen Religion, Zweiter Band, Die Hellenistische und Ré- 
mische Zeit, enables us to compare the two periods and also to note 
sequences and survivals. It 1s an especial advantage to the student 
if he has already read Volume I, covering the history of Greek re- 
ligion down to the time of Plato—also the author’s Greek Piety, 
which is a précis of the whole work. Many of the old emphases 
which had been characteristic features of classical Greek religion 
simply survived on into the new age. Indeed, many of them survived 
both the Hellenistic period and the Roman period, and then the By- 
zantine period and the Middle Ages, and still survive under the sur- 
face of popular religion in modern Greece. 

In the classical age, religion had been an affair of the city—which 
had its own sacral history, its own rites, its own mythology; and all 
this remained true in the Hellenistic age, even though the old city 
state had now lost its independence and was caught up into the larger 
political units, first of the empire of Alexander, then the empires of 
his Successors. The mythologies of various cities and districts were 
now written up by experts, not only by the atthidographers, who 
compiled the sacred history of Attica, but also by the professional 
mythographers, e.g. Apollodorus, who wrote large works on all areas 
of Greek mythology. We also find people who are interested in for- 
eign mythologies and religions and write them up. And along with 
these, of course, went the interpreters’ of the myths. One of the 
favorite interpretations was to identify the figures in mythology with 
great men in the past (Euhemerism); another was to identify them 
with the constellations in the sky. In addition to the interpreters of 
the myths there were also writers who collected details of the mar- 
velous (the paradoxographers); and there were also writers who com- 


*Not to be identified with the earlier “exegetes”, on whom see now Jas. H. Oliver, 
The Athenian Expounders of the Sacred and Ancestral Law (Johns Hopkins Pr., 


1950). 
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piled collections of hymns, some of them very ancient, some of them 
quite recent, some of them addressed to gods, some addressed to he- 
roes, some of them filled with deep religious thought and genuine 
faith, some of them shallow, verbose, and artificial. In a word, it 
was a great time for compilers and encyclopedists, that industrious 
and indispensable tribe which is still with us, to whom we owe so 
much of our—nevertheless incomplete—knowledge of the details of 
ancient religion. 

Along with the authors, as sources for our knowledge of Hellen- 
istic religions, there are the inscriptions, and, for certain areas (chiefly 
Egypt) the papyri. The inscriptions really shed a great flood of light 
upon the actual religious life of the times. They record the appoint- 
ments of priests and other officials. They list the officials serving at 
various temples. They set forth the rules governing the admission or 
exclusion of worshippers. They describe the statues and other orna- 
ments of the temples, and they list the income and expenditures. They 
record the resolutions of town councils relating to the erection of sa- 
cred edifices or statues. All these and many other subjects were re- 
corded on stone for all coming generations to read. Perhaps the most 
interesting of all the inscriptions are those found in Epidaurus, tab- 
lets recording the miraculous cures experienced by worshipers of 
Asclepius. A vast number of inscriptions have survived, and are 
among our most valuable records of ancient Greek religion. 

As we study the old Hellenistic records of the surviving ancient 
cults in Greece, Asia Minor, and on the Islands, their festivals, their 
temples, and the whole institutional side of religion which they reflect, 
we are struck by their direct continuity with the past. Religion is al- 
ways very conservative and changes only under immense, one might 
almost say geological, pressures, or cosmic attractions. The mysteries, 
for example, continued as of old. New mysteries were added, it is 
true, but the most popular, in the Hellenistic age, were still the most 
ancient ones, those at Eleusis, at Andania and elsewhere in the Pelop- 
onnese, the widespread mysteries of Dionysus, and those of the 
Cabiri—the Great Gods—on the Island of Samothrace, and others. 
In fact the oldest were still the most popular (stating our thesis in 
reverse!). It was a long time before the “oriental mysteries” began 
their westward sweep. So, too, the ancient oracles, especially those at 
Delphi, Dodona, and at the shrine of Amon in the Libyan desert— 
these ancient oracles still continued to enjoy popular esteem and use, 
and so did several in various parts of Asia Minor. In fact, it even 
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looks as if a kind of revival of the oracles took place in the middle 
of the Hellenistic age. In time, collections—i.e. books—of oracles 
were in wide circulation, among them the so-called Sibylline oracles, 
presumably derived from the Sibyl of Cumae described by Virgil, 
and later the so-called Chaldean oracles. In the Greek world it is 
notable that many of these collected oracles came from remote places. 
In fact it was thought that there were seven, or perhaps nine, great 
Sibyls in various nations, an idea which Michelangelo was one day 
to use, and also the designer of the windows in the South transept 
of the 13th century Chapel of Jesus College, Cambridge, where the 
Chaldean Sibyl, the Persian Sibyl, the Erythraean,* and all the others 
are duly pictured. This very popular medieval idea goes back to the 
Hellenistic age. 

Dr. Nilsson raises the question (II. 291) how the oriental religions 
came to be provided with mysteries—since originally they were only 
old nature-cults, vegetation-rites, or nationalistic worships. It is in- 
teresting that the oriental religions were as a rule headed by a pro- 
fessional priesthood, devoted exclusively to the cultus and to propa- 
ganda for it, and that in a foreign environment the members of the 
cult formed a distinct and separate group. But even this is no ex- 
planation, since in their homeland these cults were by no means 
“mysteries,” and in the Graeco-Roman world they conducted services 
of worship, open to all, and public processions. There must have been 
some added factor, thinks Dr. Nilsson, that accounts for their pro- 
duction of myster.es which were open only to the elect. And this 
factor he finds in the age-old native Greek mysteries, which in the 
Hellenistic age had already taken a new lease of life and were being 
zealously observed and promoted. From the beginning of the Hellen- 
istic age they had even begun to produce sacred books. Their influence 
is observable not only in the later Roman emperor cult, but much 
earlier in the transplanting of the Greek mysteries to Egypt—the wide 
spread of the mysteries of Dionysus, e.g., is clear from the decree of 
Ptolemy IV. “It seems, therefore, much more probable that the in- 
centive and occasion for the creation of mysteries lay in [the ex- 
ample of] the age-old Greek mysteries than in the cult-organization 
of the worshipers of a common deity in a foreign land.” As Profes- 


*Not connected with the Red Sea, but with Erythrae, a town in Ionia opposite 
the Island of Chios! 
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sor Rostovtzeff has stated it,‘ the oriental religions were transformed 
into mysteries by Greeks or half-Greeks, not by orientals, and they 
did this in imitation of the model seen in the Eleusinian and Orphic 
mysteries. This transformation took place in small groups of wor- 
shipers, and was one of the products of the great intellectual, moral, 
and religious crisis of the 2nd and Ist centuries B.C. 

The mysteries, accordingly, were the further development and re- 
fashioning of various cults of foreign deities which the Greeks took 
over and revamped under the influence of the then dominant religious 
ideas. That they did not possess a common “theology”, as is far too 
often assumed by popular interpreters today, is obvious from their 
complete disparity and differentiation: What could a “theology” of 
Isis and one of Attis have in common?! Or Isis and Mithras! Fur- 
ther the theory does not take sufficient account of the divergence pos- 
sible—-and actually achieved—in the allegorical interpretations of the 
cults and their myths as setting forth deep cosmological truths. That 
they were influenced by popular ideas is clear: see how Astrology 
attached itself to one and another of them. For one of their main 
purposes was to achieve for their votaries a blissful after-life. And 
their success resulted in no small part from the emotional satisfaction 
their rites provided. 

But how does this theory fit the facts? Such cults as those of Isis, 
and certainly Sarapis, were no doubt refashioned (or fashioned, in the 
case of Sarapis) to suit the demands of the Greek world. And they 
were provided with mysteries 4 la grecque by Greeks themselves, no 
doubt: in fact, in the case of the cult of Sarapis we know who it 
was—the liturgiologist Timotheos of Athens, invited to Alexandria to 
supervise the new ritual. But does the theory account for the mysteries 
of the Persian Mithras and the Phrygian Great Mother and the Sy- 
rian Goddess?—these oriental religions barely touched the Greek 
world and passed by, on their westering journey (p. 291). Here is a 
fine subject for a dissertation! (At least one such has already been 
written,” but there is ample room for further studies. Special attention 
must be paid, of course, to the inscriptions and papyri, as well as to 
the writings of ancient authors—e.g. Strabo, Plutarch, and Lucian.) 
The probability is that Mithras got his mysteries from the Greeks, in 


‘The Mentality of the Hellenistic World and the Ajter-Life (Ingersoll Lecture, 
1937-38; Harvard Univ. Press). 

*The Reception of the Egyptian Cults by the Greeks, by Thos. Allan Brady (Uni- 
versity of Missouri, 1935). 
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Mesopotamia, or in Cappadocia or Cilicia, where his cult was planted 
during the Persian rule and came westward only after Pompey’s war 
with the Cilician pirates in 67-66 B.C. (at least this is a major date in 
the history of the expansion of Mithraism) They may have been the 
creation of some unknown religious genius (p. 648)! And as for Mag- 
na Mater, the probability is the same: where else, or when else, would 
she have got them if not from the Greeks of Western Asia Minor or 
the Islands during the period between her arrival at Athens—where she 
had a shrine in the Agora—and her widespread cultus under the early 
Empire (though there seems to have been a relapse into barbarism, 
after the 3d century B.C., not due to the Greeks but to the wild na- 
tive votaries of her consort Attis: see p. 616). It is a very interesting 
thesis, and not the one popular in this country for a good many years; 
and we may well accept it for further investigation. 

One of the new features in the Hellenistic age, as Dr. Nilsson points 
out (pp. 125ff), is the use made of religion by the kings. The new 
political organization of the world following Alexander required all 
the support it could muster from that most conservative of forces, 
viz. popular religion. Fifty pages in Nilsson’s fascinating work des- 
cribe “religion in the service of the kings,” leading on steadily towards 
the full-blown ruler cult, one of the most characteristic expressions of 
Hellenistic religion. 

Turning to the personal side of religion and the religious outlook on 
the world, we are impressed by the religious attitude of the ordinary 
person; he is still somewhat superstitious (deisidaimonésteros, Acts 
17:22)—Theophastus’s picture of him (Characters, XVI) is an un- 
forgettable one! But he is probably no more superstitious than his 
ancestors had been, at least not in the early Hellenistic age. Later 
on, with the growth of magic and necromancy and all the “black 
arts”, people probably became far more superstitious—but supersti- 
tion was a revival or re-emphasis of something that had existed under- 
cover for many centuries, probably ever since primitive times.” 

There is also a widespread belief in Chance or Luck (Tyché), who 
may be either a good character or a bad one, just as a person’s luck 
may be either good or bad. On the whole, Tyché seems to be a vir- 
tuous and trustworthy goddess. My impression is that Agathé 


*In addition to W. Nestle’s Griechische Religiositat, I-III, and W. F. Otto’s Die 
Gétter Griechenlands, see now the fascinating Sather Lectures by E. R. Dodds, The 
Greeks and the Irrational (California, 1951). 
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Tyché is referred to somewhat more frequently than her opposite 
number—or mood! 

There is also a vast increase in the belief in demons. In fact, Wil- 
helm Nestle, in his book on the History of Greek Piety, has a chapter 
on the “Demonizing of Religion”; but this too was more or less a 
survival from the distant past. The belief in demons had probably 
existed from time immemorial; only, it had got brushed aside by the 
great poets, Homer, Pindar, the tragedians; if we could only explore 
some of the back alleys of Greek religion in the 6th and 5th cen- 
turies, it might turn out that people believed in demons then as much 
as ever, and almost as much as their descendants did in the 4th and 
3d centures. 

Beliefs regarding the other world, especially Hades, received fuller 
express‘on in the 4th and 3d centuries than they had received 
in the classical age; but Rohde’s great work, Psyche, has enabled us 
to realize that such beliefs were indigenous in Greece, or at least had 
been universally recognized and understood for many centuries. In 
other words, we must be careful not to be thrown off-balance by the 
predominance of certain emphases in the literature of the period, and 
then jump to the conclusion that what is dealt with more fully now 
(in the 4th and 3d centuries) must have been absent from the minds 
of men in days gone by. 

At the same time, it is perfectly true that there were certain great, 
outstanding features of the Hellenistic age, which were quite distinc- 
tive of it, and which Dr. Nilsson surveys in great detail; mysticism, 
syncretism, the new ideas in philosophy, the westward spread of 
Babylonian astrology, various doctrines about the gods, especially 
Euhemerism, and the growth of a religiously based morality. 

What characterizes the religion of the Hellenistic age is chiefly— 
as we have already observed—a new emphasis. More attention was 
now paid to the mysterious backgrounds of man’s life and to the 
miraculous means of maintaining contact with the supernatural. 
There seems also to be a renewed conviction of what a Hebrew or 
early Christian might have called “the terrors of the Lord.” In a 
word, there is more emphasis upon what is dim and grim in the 
backgrounds of man’s life, and consequently more attention is paid 
to ways and means of meeting this situation. Instead of being some- 
thing new in the history of Greek religion, this emphasis likewise is 
probably a revival of what was very old or even “primitive” in it. 
Looking backward, we can see what happened. The beautiful, quite 
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rational, highly poetic, somewhat philosophical view of religion which 
was so widely influential in the classical age was the result of the in- 
fluence of the poets, Homer, Pindar, and the others, down to Sopho- 
cles. The Homeric Pantheon, with its relatively purified mythology, 
cast an increasing spell over the educated, for several centuries, and 
left behind it the most perfect body of poetry ever written. But the 
day came when the Olympian hegemony began to weaken and old 
myths, superstitions, and even gods began to emerge once more from 
the shadows into which they had fled from the bright noon-day of 
Homer’s Olympic society. It was “the end of an era”, for the Olym- 
pians. Professor Gilbert Murray explains its cause as a “failure of 
nerve”, as if the Olympian faith were too good to be true and people 
could no longer go on believing it. But surely the phenomenon, not 
without parallel in the history of other religions, may be described in 
less dramatic terms—and perhaps a little more truly. One may think 
of Matthew Arnold’s phrase, “Aberglaube Reinvading’—it is like 
“the deep tangled wildwood” creeping back over the once cultivated 
fields of an abandoned farm. At any rate, this is the theory set forth 
by Wilhelm Nestle in his History of Greek Piety and by W. F. Otto 
in his book on the Gods of Greece. It is also the view suggested by 
Professor Nilsson, who says (p. 277f)—if we may summarize his 


view: 


The Hellenistic age was an age of transition. This is what en- 
dangered its transmission of the old creative powers. Its earlier 
period was not a religious period, but was oriented in the di- 
rection of scientific and technical progress, very much like the 
latter years of the 19th century. And so, in place of religion, 
there grew up a belief in Fate, in the form either of accident 
(Chance) or of causality, and along with it a scientific explana- 
tion of the origin and course of the world’s existence. The so- 
called supreme deity of philosophy, even when he was called 
God or Zeus, was only a scientific principle, no real God. It is 
easy to see how astrology could be so successful in such a period 
—and also how, when people turned once more to religion, 
astrology itself could make the same transition! It is also easy to 
see how the door was opened for the entrance of the Oriental 
deities with their mystery rites, a phenomenon not limited to 
the Greek world, but universal. In fact, the oriental mysteries 
made far greater headway in other lands than they did in 
Greece proper. 


The general characteristics of Greek religion in the Roman period 
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(from 31 B.C. to the 4th or 5th century A.D.) are more or less the 
same as those of the preceding Hellenistic age. The Greek cults con- 
tinued to be popular and widely patronized. The ancient mysteries 
of Demeter, Dionysus, the Cabiri, the Curetes, and other private 
mysteries continued to be honored and observed. In place of the 
ancient cults of the Olympian deities, somewhat more worship is paid 
now to the Saviour Gods, especially Asclepius. Finally, the political 
domination of religion (“Religion in the Service of the Kings”) gave 
way to the imperial cult, the worship of Roma and the emperor. 

We hear a great deal more about oracles, astrology, the worship of 
the Sun, miracles, prodigies, wonder workers, magic and magicians, 
occultism in general, and also about what both Nestle and Nilsson 
call the “demonizing” of religion. There is also a great and continu- 
ing emphasis upon beliefs about the dead and the underworld; al- 
though one suspects that these beliefs are mainly a survival from the 
distant past, rather than something new. There is an increasing in- 
terest in religion among literary men, and the general tendency in 
the direction of monotheism and of a high religious morality may be 
clearly seen from the collections of oracles, from the writings of 
various authors, and from such anonymous but deeply religious 
works as the Hermetic writings.. 

Finally, the climax of the whole development is reached in Her- 
meticism and Gnosticism, where the great problems of cosmology, 
anthropology (the nature of the world and the nature of man), and 
eschatology (the destiny of the world and of man) are dealt with. 
For the Gnostics—and in this they were paralleled by the Hermetic 
writers and by other groups as well—salvation is effected by the im- 
parting of secret knowledge. This knowledge usually concerns the 
nature of the soul and its destiny (or at least its potential destiny) 
as the “pearl of great price” lost and hidden in the dark dungeon of 
this physical universe. (Compare the “Hymn of the Soul” in the 
Acts of Thomas.) Redemption consists in the soul becoming aware 
of itself and beginning once more the ascent to the realm of light and 
of life and of eternal existence. Sometimes the message is conveyed 
by a messenger; sometimes the words themselves echo in the ears of 
the drowsy soul and it says, “I will arise and go to my Father.” The 
basic pre-supposition of the whole system—or congeries of systems 
that make up Gnosticism—is dualism: light vs. darkness, being vs. 
non-being, truth vs. falsehood, a principle which characterized many 
an ancient system both before and after and also during the Hellen- 
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istic-Roman age. It is found in ancient Persia and perhaps also in 
Babylon; it is found in Marcion, and in Mani, and it persisted long 
after the end of Greco-Roman history. It came to life again in more 
than one sect and movement in the Middle Ages, sometimes even 
within the borders of organized Christianity.’ 

The final section of Professor Nilsson’s second volume deals with 
the religions and mysteries of the foreign gods: Isis, the Syrian God- 
dess, the Great Mother and Attis, the other deities from Asia Minor 
(such as Men, Sabazios, etc.), and finally, most important of all in 
some ways, the cult of Mithras, which spread as far west as the lower 
valley of the Rhine, and left its memorials in Britain and wherever 
the Roman armies were stationed. 


The religion of the latter part of antiquity was immensely compli- 
cated, and contained many contradictions (p. 673), and can be un- 
derstood only when it is described from various angles of approach. 
One of the most important factors in the evolution of this later 
Greek religion was the new world-view contributed by Greek science: 
it was the new geocentric astronomy—new, i.e., with Hipparchus (c. 
190-126 B.C.), though antedated by Aristarchus of Samos (c. 310- 
230 B.C.), and earlier still by Eudoxus (c. 408-355 B.C) and really 
incompatible with Aristarchus’s views; but eagerly seized by the so- 
called Ptolemaic theorists, and also capitalized by astrologers and 
others interested in locating the realm of the gods or of the forces 
governing human life in the sphere of the fixed stars. It is the con- 
ception of the earth as floating free in space, surrounded by the seven 
—or eight—concentric spheres which rotate constantly about it, al- 
ways in perfect harmony and obedient to eternal laws, the swiftest of 
the spheres being the outermost (that of the fixed stars, which make 
one complete revolution about the earth every twenty-four hours), 
the slower being those of the planets, the sun, and the moon, while 
the lowest—or central—sphere is that of the earth itself, stationary in 
the middle of the system. This geocentric astronomy required a com- 
plete rethinking of the concepts of Olympus, the realm of the gods, 
and of Hades, the subterranean abode of the dead, and of the re- 
lations between the supra-lunary and sub-lunary spheres: it was gen- 
erally agreed that the realm below the moon was the abode of demons 
and restless spirits, while only pure souls and spirits of gods and he- 


"See now the brilliant lectures by Professor Gilles Quispel, Gnosis als Weltreligion 
(Ziirich, 1951). 
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roes could live in the celestial sphere above that of the moon. It was 
not simply that the old world, narrow and confining, had to give way 
to a much larger one: the old world was really quite spacious (as 
Professor Douglas Bush points out in his recent lectures on Science 
and English Poetry), and one could really get lost in it—as even that 
canny adventurer Odysseus discovered; what was different was that 
the new world-view required a total reorientation vis-a-vis the external 
universe, and that it distinctly favored a transcendental view of God 
or the gods. There was no other place for them but beyond the ut- 
most realm of starry space-—unless, forsooth, one was to identify them 
with the fixed stars, and their lieutenants with the swift-moving 
“wanderers”, the planets in the spheres closer to the earth. This is 
precisely what the astrologers did, with the result that men found 
themselves “cribb’d, cabin’d, and confin’d” within a realm of relent- 
less law, which controlled all events in time and space, the rise and 
fall of nations, and equally the destinies of individual men and women, 
born into this world under some particular constellation or conjunction 
of stars or planets. There existed a fine “sympathy” between heaven 
and earth, so that what was done here was felt there (as in Faber’s 
hymn!), and what was effected there had its repercussions here. All 
was the result of a perfect system of mechanical law. In George 
Meredith’s words (in “Lucifer in Starlight’), 


Around the ancient track marched, rank on rank, 
The army of unalterable law. 


Hilaire Belloc’s lines in “The Prophet Lost in the Hills at Evening” 
express perfectly the aspiration and the despair of many a soul in 


the later Hellenistic age: 


Strong God which made the topmost stars 
To circulate and keep their course, 
Remember me; whom ail the bars 
Of sense and dreadful fate enforce. 


The result for religion of this new scientific world-view was an in- 
creasing emphasis upon transcendentalism, upon universal law, upon 
astrology, but also upon mysticism and even occultism—for how else 
could men come in contact with these transcendent astral or super- 
astral deities except by the inner path of renunciation, asceticism, 
and the cultivation of secret “powers” enabling one to lay hold of 
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the divine powers superior to external nature? The intellectual ex- 
position of this view is clearly to be seen in Hermeticism, Gnosticism, 
and in Neo-Platonism. The practical application of it is to be seen 
in the growing asceticism and world-flight (Weltflucht) of the later 
Hellenistic-Roman period—in asceticism and also in various magic 
rites, including the theurgy of Iamblichus and the later Neoplaton- 
ists: rites that were designed to bring the very gods down into visi- 
bility and approachability by their devotees! (Such rites could only 
be successful when undertaken by the pure in heart, as a pagan 
priest told an Egyptian abbot. Nilsson, p. 686n.) 

Another consequence was that the supreme deity became so trans- 
cendent that he required a mediator, a second god (“deuteros theos”) 
to function as his agent in relation to the world. This mesités is 
found in Philo (the Logos), in Gnosticism (the chain of aeons be- 
tween the One and the world of matter, or, in some systems, the 
“Gnostic Redeemer’), in the Hermetic writings (the Logos, or Tat, 
or Hermes Tris-Megistus himself), and in the New Testament (where 
the doctrine of the Logos is also found in Paul and John, but with 
this difference, viz. that the Christian Logos can and does become 
incarnate, i.e. takes human flesh upon him and lives a perfectly hu- 
man life—a doctrine that eventually became the heart of the classic 
Christology of the later Church). 

The temporary popularity (esp. in the 3d century A.D.) of Sun- 
worship, encouraged by the Syrian emperors, was another conse- 
quence of the new world-view; though its real roots are probably 
much older than the Greek science of the early Hellenistic, age, even 
as its full expression came far later than the astronomy of the fourth 
century B.C. Sun-worship was very ancient in the East, and one 
may suspect that it was adapted to the geocentric system—with some 
difficulty—under the Severi in order to provide a tangible (or at least 
a vis.ble) universal deity to match the new universal citizenship in 
the Empire (Caracalla made all free men citizens in 211 A.D.) and 
to symbolize, perhaps to sanction, the universal lordship of the em- 
peror on earth. Certainly the new emphasis had consequences for 
theology—i.e. for speculative religion; it even influenced Mithraism 
—indeed, it had influenced it for a long time in the past. Mithras 
was not only the friend of the sun-god, from of old; he in a sense 
now became the sun-god for many of his worshipers in the Roman 
empire. In this he resembled Apollo, and other old deities, who were 


sometimes identified with the sun. [See OCD, 576a; 68b (3).] 
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In a fascinating section near the end of Volume II, Dr. Nilsson 
compares (pp. 682ff.) the religious spirit and ethos of later antiquity 
with that of the present day. We see, in our own time, the revival 
of occultism, spiritualism, theosophy, and the dissemination of num- 
berless cults of one kind and another, even as the first three or four 
centuries of the Christian era likewise saw the rise and spread of 
sim lar cults. The background is somewhat the same—a scientific 
world-view, held by the learned (or at least by the educated!), with 
a vacuum left by the old cults and pieties which men feel they can 
no longer support. This is interesting, and helps us to understand the 
situation at the end of antiquity. Perhaps what he says about the 
prerequisites for a satisfactory world relig‘on in a cosmopolitan age 
may also interest us: for one thing it must have a God close at hand, 
willing and able to help men in their need. 

A further question is the source of the widespread mysticism, or 
mystical ideas (he favors this term rather than “mysteries” or “mys- 
tery religons”); and after considering the claims of Egypt—which 
are usually allowed—he proposes Asia Minor, and even Greece itself 
(691ff.). As he made clear in Volume I, the religion of the Archaic 
Age was full of strange figures, prophets, wise men, wonder workers, 
oracle mongers, healers, gods in disguise, and also showed tendencies 
toward what certainly looks like “mysticism’—as in Orphism and 
Pythagoreanism—all these may have been derived from the Minoan 
age, covered under for a time by the Homeric veneer (or foliage!) of 
rationalism, but reviving as soon as human need broke through the 
th'n covering of well-thought-out theories of gods and men. And 
now once more, in the Hellenistic age, the same process is repeated: 
the age-old yearning for divine power-to-help, for divine revelation, 
for uncovering the future, for assurance of life to come, beyond the 
grave—all this is so strong in the Hellenistic age, when the individual 
is cut loose from his moorings and at sea in a vast new world, that 
the age-old practices and beliefs revive once more, not only now in 
Greece but everywhere, wherever the Greek language and Greek thought 
have penetrated the habitable earth. But Greece was always closely 
related to Asia Minor: in fact Ionia was one of the oldest strong- 
holds of Greek thought; and the relations between the peoples of the 
hinterland, esp. Phrygia, and the Greeks of the western fringe along 
the coast were closer in the Hellenistic age than ever before. No 
wonder if ideas of sin, ecstasy, priesthood (p. 693) were absorbed 
once more from this fertile ancient source of religious movements! 


} 
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To sum up (p. 699): There were three great outstanding char- 
acteristics of the new pagan religion that was emerging towards the 
end of antiquity. These were Monotheism, the belief in supernatural 
power, and an antipathy for matter. The structure as a whole is 
what we call Syncretism, a vast, complex, heterogeneous mixture of 
religion, superstition, morals, idealism, psychopathology, theology, phi- 
losophy, self-interest, chicanery—an utterly human, and in many ways 
far too human, mixture of religion and everything else that attracted 
or interested the human mind! Belief in demons and in magic was 
everywhere on the increase; magic especially held a great place in 
the lives of men, as much in Babylonia as in Egypt, while the belief 
in demons was especially dominant in the Orient; the most famous 
magicians were the Egyptians, Babylonians, and—as for Persia, the 
fact that the Persian priests, the magi, gave their name to the system 
shows in what esteem it was held among them, or at least in what 
esteem Pers:an magicians were held in the West! The Babylonian 
doctrine that the stars are gods, with the consequence that each of 
them |[i.e. the planets] received the name of a Greek god, was ac- 
cepted by the Greeks, and provided the scientific basis for the cosmic 
system by astrology and for the causal sequence of Fate (Heimar- 
mene). The doctrine of the Logos, the divine word of power, met the 
need for a mediator between God and the world, between the trans- 
cendent and super-sensible on one hand, and the material, physical 
universe, on the other. Chiliastic dreams of a utopia on earth, and 
also the Jewish (Pharisaic) doctrine of the resurrection of the flesh, 
were rejected. But in other ways foreign cults were encouraged— 
i.e. other cults than Judaism and Christianity were encouraged. Con- 
trary to the popular impression, there is little ev-dence for a common 
and wdespread “theology of the mysteries”’—though Nilsson recog- 
nizes Iamblichus’s De Mysteriis as one of the classic intellectual ex- 
pressions of this late paganism (he should also have mentioned Sal- 
lustius’s On the Gods and the Universe, almost a catechism of the 
pagan revival around 363); on the philosophical side he makes simi- 
lar use of Pseudo-Aristotle’s Peri Kosmou. But as for a theology of 
the mysteries—that truly is a different matter: their satisfaction lay 
in the emotional realm, and their encouragement of allegorical inter- 
pretaton is about as far as they went in this direction. But mysti- 
cism, as we see it in the Hermetica in a very pure form, and in 
Gnosticism somewhat more closely identified with magic (and in 
later Neoplatonism with theurgy)—mysticism was far more important 
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for the history of religion in this age, and far more characteristic, 
than the mysteries. 


A truly remarkable summary! And yet we are still on the outside, 
and have only the records, descriptive or interpretative, literary or 
archeological, which a few men here and there in that ancient world 
left behind them. How shall we ever get really inside that ancient 
faith, or complex of faiths, and see the world as men saw it then? 
There is no other way, I believe, than by a conscious effort of the 
imagination, by reading and thinking and in a sense dreaming our 
way back into it. And there is one caution we simply must never 
ignore—like the warnings to persons with magic gifts in many an old 
tale—we must not let our imaginings and our dreams conflict with 
the reality recorded in the books, the inscriptions, and the surviving 
rites; our indispensable guide must be a thorough knowledge of the 
facts so far as they have come down to us, all the facts, not just 
pleasing little selection made to fit some theory or other! That is 
what a great scholar like Nilsson can do for us: he can place the 
facts in convenient summary in our hand, all the facts as at present 
known. And that is what makes his book so priceless and so indis- 
pensable. 


THE PATRIARCH PHINEAS 


A Note on “It was Recxonep to Hm as RIGHTEOUSNESS” 


By Wiruram R. Farwer 


The phrase ka gistné a@uté ets dikatosunmén which is generally 

transiated “and it Was reckoned to him as righteousness, occurs 
four times in the New Testament (Rom. 4:3; 22: Gal. 3:6; Jas 


2:22). In all four cases the 
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Gen. 15:6 has been preserved. There can be no doubt that the New 
Testament authors had Gen. 15:6 in mind, for they specifically men- 


tion Abraham as the indirect object of the phrase “and it was reck- 


oned to him as righteousness.” The fact that Paul uses this particu 
scriptural expression twice in one letter and once again in another, 
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and that James also uses it, would not of itself establish that this 
phrase was in wide use within Jewish and Christian circles in the first 
century A.D. For on the bas:s of this evidence alone one can argue 
that it may have been an expression peculiar to Paul, and James may 
have used it because Paul or certain Paulinists did. But the fact that 
it also occurs in exactly the same form in I Macc. 2:52 (and here 
again it is connected with the name of Abraham), tends to suggest 
that it may have been a phrase which had a fairly long history and 
was known and used outside strictly Christian circles. This possibility 
is confirmed to some extent by the fact that in Ps. 106:31, this same 
phrase occurs, though this time it has reference to Phineas.’ A sur- 
vey of both Rabbinic and Intertestamental Jewish literature indicates 
that within certain circles of Post-Exilic Judaism Phineas was re- 
garded as one of the great patriarchs. Hence the fact that the phrase 
“and it was reckoned to him as righteousness” was associated not 
only with the name of Abraham but with that of Phineas as well, 
may be of some consequence in our attempt to understand the use 
of this phrase in the New Testament. 

Ben Sirach in the pre-Maccabean period in his Praise to the Patri- 
archs (tous pateras hémdn) is able to refer to Phineas as the “third 
in glory” (tritos eis doxan 45:23). It is not clear whether the other 
two of the triad are Aaron and Moses, Aaron and Eleazar, or Abra- 
ham and Moses. In any event it is clear that in this work, which is 
looked upon by many scholars as important background literature 
for the development of later Pharisaic Judaism, Phineas is regarded 
very highly. We catch some glimpse of the importance of Phineas 


"The Hebrew of the M.T. of Ps. 106:31 is slightly different from the Hebrew of 
the M.T. of Gen. 15:6. However. the Greek of the LXX is exactly the same. The 
ossibility that the Greek of Ps. 106:31 (LXX 105:31) has been normalized either 

that of Gen. 15:6, or to the N.T. passages. by later Christian scribes is highly 
improbable in view of the fact that the Greek of the LXX version of the Psalm 
is as literal a translation of the Hebrew of the M.T. as the Greek is capable of. 

On the other hand, the LXX translation of the Hebrew found in Gen. 15:6 does 
not correspond precisely with the M.T. The M.T. reads “he reckoned it to him” 
whereas the LXX reads “it was reckoned to him”. This slight difference between 
the LXX and the M.T. led Swete (4n Introduction to the O.T. in Greek, rev. ed. 
by R. S. Ottley, Cambridge Univ. Press, 1914. p. 331) to suggest that possibly the 
LXX translators read in their Hebrew manuscripts the same text as in the M.T. of 
Ps. 106:31. This is an interesting but unnecessary conjecture. For the Greek of 
the LXX version of Gen. 15:6 is, though not exactly literal, a perfectly good and 
completely unambiguous translation of the Hebrew of the M.T. None the less 
the LXX version of Ps. 106:31 corresponds exactly with the M.T., so that if any 
normalizing has been done it was probably by way of bringing Gen. 15:6 into agree- 
ment with Ps. 106:31. which is not very likely for Christian scribes. Therefore, the 
probability is that the identity of the Greek is pre-Christian. 
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for some of the Jews in the Hasmonean period when we look at the 
larger context of the reference to Abraham in I Macc. 2:52. In that 
place Phineas is not only mentioned along with Abraham as one of 
the patriarchs (tén paterén v. 51), but he is the only patriarch spe- 
cifically mentioned as “our forefather” (ho patér hémén v. 54). That 
the author of I Macc. saw a special connection between the early 
Maccabean heroes and the figure of Phineas is clear from 2:26, “Thus 
he (Mattathias) showed his zeal for the law, as Phineas had done 
toward Zimri, son of Salom.” The connection is obvious: Mattathias 
has just slain an Israelite for sacrificing on a pagan altar, and at the 
same time he has slain the heathen accomplice in the idolatry. His 
“forefather” Phineas slew an Israelite and the Midian:te woman with 
whom, in the very sight of Moses, he was committing adultery. 
Phineas was the prototype par excellence for those Jews who were 
zealous for God’s law. 

Rabbinic tradition even went so far as to identify Elijah, who “be- 
cause of his intense zeal for the Law (t6é zélésai zélon nomou) was 
taken up into heaven” (I Macc. 2:58), as Phineas redivivus. Origen 
refers to this Jewish tradition only to show that there was nothing 
anomalous in the fact some Jews thought John the Baptist had risen 
from the dead and taken the name of Jesus (Commentary on John, 
Bk. 6:7). Of the figure of Phineas himself Origen makes nothing. 
And in fact Phineas has never been an important figure for Christians. 
But this ought not to blind us to the possibility that Phineas may 
have been important in certain Jewish circles out of which some of 
the first Christians came. It seems incredible to assume that the 
figure of Phineas was unknown to Paul, who tells us of himself in 
the first chapter of Galatians that he advanced beyond many of his 
own age in Judaism because of his extreme zeal (zé/étés) for the 
traditions of his fathers (t6n patrikén), and in the same connection 
tells us that in his former life in Judaism he persecuted the church 
violently and tried to destroy it. In the third chapter of Philippians 
Paul makes this connection between zeal and active persecution of 
transgressors of the Law quite explicit when, in describing his former 
high achievements within Judaism, he says, “as to zeal, a persecutor 
of the church” (kata zélos didkin tén ekklésian). The author of Acts 
presents a picture of Paul which is essentially the same when he re- 
cords Paul as saying, “I am a Jew . . . educated according to the 
strict manner of the Law of our fathers (tou patrén nomou), being 
zealous (zélétés) for God as you all are this day. I persecuted this 
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way to the death, binding and delivering to prison both men and 
women. .. .” (Acts 22:3, 4). 

A study of all the occurrences in the Old Testament of the different 
forms of gana’, which is the Hebrew root lying behind the Greek 
2él6tés in the LXX, ind‘cates that a man who is zealous for God is 
one who is active for God—but active in a particular way. He is a 
man who gives himself over to God to be an agent of His righteous 
wrath and judgment against idolatry, or apostasy, or any transgres- 
sion of the Law which excites God’s jealousy (jealousy and zeal both 
having the same Hebrew root). Furthermore, there seems to be 
something essentially redemptive in this zealous activity. Num. 25:10- 
13 makes this quite clear, “And Yahweh spake unto Moses, saying, 
Phineas . . . hath turned my wrath away from the children of Israel, 
in that he was jealous with my jealousy among them . . . and made 
atonement for the children of Israel.” 

Since it is virtually certain that Paul was acquainted with Ps. 106 (1 
Cor. 10:20 seems to reflect v. 37, and Rom. 1:23 seems to reflect 
v. 20)), then he was aware of the fact that there were two (and only 
two) of the patriarchs of whom it was written in the scriptures “and 
it was reckoned to him for righteousness,” namely Abraham and 
Phineas. It is not difficult to understand why it was Abraham and 
not Phineas whom Paul mentions in his letters. Gen. 15:6 can be 
used to support Paul’s teaching that justification is by faith and not 
by works, but Ps. 106 does not lend itself to this interpretation. In 
fact this Psalm provides a perfect pioof text against Paul’s teaching. 
For it was a “faithful work” of Phineas, the fact that he “stood up 
and executed judgment” on apostate Jews, that was “reckoned to 
him for righteousness”. 

It should be remembered that when James (2:18-26) interprets 
Gen. 15:6 by combining with it Gen. 22:1-14 in order to support his 
teaching that justification is by works and not by faith alone,® he is 
following an exegetical tradition which is at least 150 years old, for 
that is precisely the combination made in I Macc. 2:52. It would 
seem that Paul has broken through this conventional exegesis of Gen. 
15:6, whereby the story of the sacrifice of Isaac of Gen. 22:1-14 is 
read back into Gen. 15:6 by boldly taking Gen. 15:6 in its own more 
immediate context, and interpreting it so as to support his teaching 


*Which is exactly what Ps. 106:30-31 teaches. The possibility that Ps. 106:30-31 
had influenced the exegesis of Gen. 15:6 by the time of I Macc. is not too remote. 
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of justification by faith and not by works. It seems unlikely that Paul 
would have made this kind of interpretation of Gen. 15:6 before he 
became a Christian. We can readily believe that before he became a 
Christian he would have acquiesced in an interpretation of Gen. 15:6 
which supported the teaching of justification by “faithful works.” And 
as he went about zealously persecuting those apostate Jews whose 
false messianism was spreading like a plague unchecked, he may well 
have gained strength and conviction from those verses of scripture 
which read: “But Phineas stood up and executed judgment, and the 
plague was checked, and that has been reckoned to him as righteous- 
ness throughout the ages forever.” 

Thus it would seem there are grounds for thinking that when Ga- 
latians and Romans were being written Paul was aware of some such 
interpretation of Gen. 15:6 as James has made, and that in making 
his own interpretation of this important passage he was fully con- 
scious of that other more usual exegesis. Furthermore, what has 
been noted in this brief study would tend to support the view that 
Paul’s teaching of justification by faith was partly rooted in his re- 
action against a theology which regarded zeal for the Law as re- 
demptive—a theology which stemmed in part from the traditions 
concerning the patriarch Phineas who may have influenced Chris- 
tianity indirectly in ways hitherto unnoticed. 


ST. IRENAEUS 


By W. Norman Prrrencer 


General Theological Seminary 


St. Irenaeus, the great Christian theologian who wrote in Gaul in 
the second century, is best known to us through his work Against 
the Heresies, in which Gnostic errors are exposed refuted, and the 
positive Christian truth is affirmed. The purpose of the work is to 


°In looking back upon his activity against the Christians, Paul would naturally 
assume the Christian point of view and describe this as “persecution” (from di6ké). 
But when he was actually engaged against the Christians, he probably thought of 
his action as “judgment,” or “punishment” (Ps. 106:30 has the piel of palal and 
can be translated either “he executed judgment” or “he inflicted judicial punish- 
ment.” 
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establish the Christian faith—as Irenaeus himself says: “to withstand 
the heretics, to convert the wanderers to the Church of God, and to 
establish the neophytes in the sound faith which is guarded by the 
Church.” 

A few general comments may be made. The Adversus Haereses is 
known to us in a Latin translation, but was of course originally writ- 
ten in Greek. It must be remarked that a sixth-form boy could pro- 
bably write more exciting Latin than the translation; but so far as 
epigram, piety, profound theology mixed with a gentle ridicule and 
sometimes a sprightly wit, are concerned, the work is often quite de- 
lightful. “It is not necessary that one should swallow the ocean,” 
Irenaeus remarks against one of the Gnostics, “in order to compre- 
hend that the water is salt.” Of another he says: “These men stride 
like gamecocks with eyebrows in the air.” And in a quaint section he 
remarks that the whole gnostic system concludes in “Bythos, that is, 
in a bottomless pit.” 

Probably the best method of handling this huge work, which runs 
to 250 double-column pages in the Ante-Nicene Fathers, will be by 
special subjects. First we may comment on some points in the expo- 
sition and refutation of the Gnostic heresies, and then turn to certain 
aspects in the discussion of the Christian faith, a discussion which 
makes its appearance throughout the work, but more particularly in 
the concluding books. 

Irenaeus brings heavy artillery to bear against the Gnostic writers, 
Valentinus, Basilides, and Marcion. He refutes the absurdities of their 
systems on grounds which are sometimes philosophical, but more of- 
ten by way of positive statements. The rule of faith is one of the 
most significant of these. Irenaeus contends, as against the heretics, 
that the Christian faith, delivered to the believer at his baptism, 
comes down through no secret channel such as the Gnostics claimed 
for their private views, but has been openly professed, and is held 
as “constant by the Church”. He cites the fact that the churches of 
Rome, Smyrna, Ephesus, and others bear witness to this identical 
faith. There has been no tampering, no secret doctrine; it is all quite 
“above-board”, and it comes directly from apostolic times—indeed, 
for Irenaeus, from the very apostles themselves. 

“Herein lies the difference between the Gnostic and the church 
teachers,” he writes. “While the former have assumed another God, 
another Christ, or another only-begotten, the latter are loyal to the 
subject matter of the faith. They have not conceived any other God 
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besides him who is the framer, maker, and preserver of the universe, 
or another Christ, or another only-begotten. They may throw light 
upon ... [and here he goes on to enumerate facts of the faith upon 
which there may be proper study], but they do not indulge in the 
blasphemies of the unbelievers. The whole church throughout the 
world possesses the one faith.” 

Another method of refutation is to show how silly the theories of 
the Gnostics sometimes are, as when he writes with ridicule of the 
notion that Christ passed through the Virgin Mary as water through 
a tube. The absurdity of the docetic view of our Lord’s person is 
manifest. Again he points out that the Gnostics, strangely inconsist- 
ent with their own principles, venture to name the Nameless, and to 
expound in great detail the inner nature of him whom they at the 
same time declare to be unknowable. If there is no analogy (as we 
should say) between nature and revelation, or between reason and 
faith, how can this be done? , 

Again, with Marcion in mind, he attacks the Gnostic separation of 
Old and New Testaments. The Old Testament he regards as prepara- 
tion for the New, and he seems even to grasp the principle of pro- 
gressive revelation at this point, for he writes that in the Incarnation 
“the one and the same Lord gave a larger share of grace than was 
contained in the Old Testament, and to a later generation.” When 
the Old Testament is seen in this light, it has its part in the Christian 
faith, and what the New has done is to enable men to share in the 
Deity who had been revealed in the Old. Yet he goes on to recog- 
nize the great difference between the two: his order of priority is al- 
ways, “The Lord, the Apostles, and the prophets.” In another place 
he writes that “in the New Testament faith has been enhanced by 
the Incarnation of the Son of God, so that men might participate in 
God; and morality has equally been raised by being extended in the 
New Testament to purity of thought, conversation, and word.” 

When one turns to his own teaching on the Christian Faith, one 
finds it in many ways surprisingly modern in point of view. We shall 
briefly consider some major doctrines. 

For Irenaeus God is the unmeasured and eternal one, creator and 
lord, who is revealed to men through his Word. The Logos is his 
creative and redemptive agent, and is “the measure of the immeas- 
urable Father.” The Holy Spirit is associated with Father and Word. 
Although the creation is many and various, yet God is cognizant of 
it all, but is not to be confused with it. “There is a difference be- 
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tween Maker and work. For as he who is uncreated has no begin- 
ning, is independent and eternal, that which is created has a begin- 
ning, is dependent and transitory. It needs him, but he does not re- 
quire it.” Men have access to this transcendent God through his 
Word, and that Word is in some sense part of man’s very being, 
though not to be confounded with human nature. We may not des- 
cribe God in detail, yet we do know him, and that partial knowledge 
is given by God’s goodness. “It is by reason of his love and infinite 
kindness that God has thus come within reach of human knowledge, 
not however, to such an extent that we can measure his greatness or 
handle his essence.” 

When we turn to the doctrine of the Incarnation, we find Irenaeus 
at his best. He will have none of the Gnostic and docetic view which 
minimized our Lord’s humanity. “Christ became entirely what we are 
that he might make us what he is.” On the other hand, he stands 
firmly for the deity of the Christ, arguing against Ebionites and 
others who would make of him only a greater prophet and teacher, 
or one unusually gifted with the Holy Spirit. “He is only-begotten 
of the Father, the Word of God, who became incarnate when the 
time was fulfilled that the Son of God should become the Son of 
Man.” In Christ “the invisible becomes visible, the incomprehensible 
comprehensible, the one superior to suffering becoming subject to suf- 
fering, the Word becoming man.” His theory of the Incarnate Life is 
that it was a recapitulation, by which the Word went through all the 
stages of human life, and so redeemed them all. Christ gathers up 
man into himself, and in this way reunites man with God. 

The Incarnation itself is summed up in a striking phrase: Filius 
Dei filius hominis factus est—and immediately Irenaeus asserts the 
redemptive aspect of that fact. His doctrine of the Atonement fol- 
lows directly from his doctrine of the Incarnation. As sin is in men 
by reason of their corporate humanity and association with Adam— 
for Irenaeus accepts the old fall myth as literally true—so by the 
recapitulation of man in Christ, the Second Adam or “the man from 
heaven,” men are restored to their union with God. Redemption is 
primarily the removal of corruptibility, which to him is more im- 
portant than the removal of sin—although the conquest of sin is 
actually included in this rather biological notion of redemption. Christ 
saves men by injecting into humanity a new power of victorious di- 
vine life which drives out evil. 

St. Irenaeus does not give us a fully developed doctrine of the Holy 
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Spirit; but this could hardly be asked in the last quarter of the sec- 
ond century. What he does give, however, is a suggestion of the line 
along which that doctrine was to develop. The Spirit, often called 
Wisdom, is regularly mentioned in association with the Father and 
the Word. For example: “We have proved in many ways that the 
Word, who is the Son, was always with the Father, and that the Wis- 
dom, who is the Spirit, was present with him before the whole crea- 
tion.” The Spirit prepares men for the Word of God, nourishing and 
increasing them in virtue; he is also the unction with which Christ 
anoints his Church and his members. In some places, there is even 
a definite “personalizing” of the Spirit. 

There is no space to speak of the high doctrine of the Church 
which was held by Irenaeus; or to discuss his sacramental theology, 
which holds to an earthly and a heavenly reality in the elements, 
bread and wine being visible figures of Christ’s heavenly body and 
blood, assimilated with them. 

We hope that the rich variety of Irenaeus’ theology has been in- 
dicated; and we may conclude with a few of his remarkably terse 
comments on Christianity and Christian belief: 

“It was the exceeding great love of the Son for us that led him to 
become incarnate.” 

“The Ten Commandments order love of God, who through them 
prepares man for his friendship and for brotherly love.” 

“Tt is the glory of man to be the servant of God.” 

“A living man is the glory of God, but the vision of God is the 
life of man.” 

“The Word became man that man might possess the Word.” 

“Obedience to God is immortality.” 

“The Son of God became the Son of Man that man might become 
the Son of God.” 

Harnack, the great German scholar, has said that Irenaeus was one 
of the first to work out the truth of Jesus Christ, God and Man, as 
center of history and faith. Anyone who is at all familiar with the 
development of Christian theology will concur. 
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The Reader's Bible. New York: Oxford University Press, 1951, pp. xlvii + 1267 + 
304 + 367. $6.50. 

The Shorter Oxford Bible. Abridged and Edited by G. W. Briggs, G. B. Caird, and 
N. Micklem. New York: Oxford University Press, 1951, pp. 476. $1.85. 

The first of these books, “being the Authorized Version of the Holy 
Bible, containing the Old and New Testaments and the Apocrypha 
translated out of the original tongues, designed for general reading,” 
contains in addition the Preface to the Authorized Version, the Trans- 
lators to the Reader, and brief, scholarly introductions to the consti- 
tuent parts. (Twenty-four pages on the text of the Bible by Sir Fred- 
erick Kenyon, six pages on the Pentateuch, eight on the historical 
books, six on the poetical books, seven on the prophets, eight on the 
Apocrypha, seven on the Gospels, etc.) It is printed in clear type on 
fine Bible paper, a single column to the page, with the chapter num- 
bers retained but the chapter summaries and the verse numbering 
omitted. It is beautifully bound in blue, with two blue ribbons, and 
the title printed in blue; and the end papers are maps of Bible lands, 
a map of Palestine being included on the reverse of the last page. It 
is indeed designed for general reading, and is in all respects a beauti- 
ful book—to say nothing of being a wonderful buy at six-fifty! 


The second volume is an attempt to present the Bible as the record 
of the People of God and the acts of God, and the abridgment is 
made with this end in view, in contrast to abridgements made to pre- 
sent the Bible as literature. Going beyond abridgement, the editors 
have provided bref headings for each selection or group of selections. 
Perhaps the best way to indicate the character of the work is to re- 
produce some of these. The first section is headed “In the Beginnings ;” 
then there are a series of sections each headed “The Old Testament 
Church,” and sub-headed respectively Stories of the Patriarchs, The 
People, The Land, The Prophets, The Priests, The Wise Men. The 
third section is on “The New Testament Church,” with the following 
sub-headings: The Gospel, The Teaching of Jesus, The Apostles, The 
Apostolic Letters: the Christian Way of Life, The Apostolic Letters: 
the Christian Faith. The subsections under the last heading given 
are the articles of the Apostles’ Creed; under “The Old Testament 
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Church:” The Priests, The House of God, The Rebuilding of the 
City Wall, The Temple Worship, The Sacrifices, The Annual Festi- 
vals, The Festival Lessons, The Hymn Book, The Priests’ Blessing. 
There are general introductions of a few paragraphs for each major 
division, and of a line or two for each selection. Chapter and verse 
listings are given after each selection; in the case of the Gospels, the 
selections from Mark are printed with a marginal black line so that 
this Gospel can be read continuously; there are two colored maps at 
the end; and a syllabus is provided at the end suggesting how the 
book may be used in courses in primary and secondary schools. It 
seems to this reviewer an excellent piece of work, providing “the 
Bible’s own introduction to itself”, so to speak, and presenting the 
Scriptures in their proper context in the life of the People of God. 


H. GraHam 


Die Kénigsherrschaft Gottes im Alten Testament. Beitrage zur historischen Theologie 
(edited by Gerhard Ebeling). By Hans-Joachim Kraus. Tibingen: J. C. B. Mohr 
(Paul Siebeck), 1951, pp. xii + 155. DM 15. 

More than twenty years ago Sigmund Mowinckel, Professor of Old 
‘Testament at the University of Oslo, published a series of notable 
monographs on different aspects of the Book of Psalms. By far the 
most influential of these was the second, The Festival of the En- 
thronement of Yahweh and the Origin of Eschatology.’ From an ex- 
aminat.on of the six psalms (47, 93, 96-99) and forty others related 
to them Mowinckel advanced the theory that there existed in ancient 
Israel a festival of the divine enthronement, celebrated annually on 
New Year’s Day. The hopes and expectations for the coming year 
were bodied forth dramatically in the activities of the cult. Out of 
the repeated failure of these hopes Israelite eschatology developed. 

In the present monograph Dr. Kraus subjects Mowinckel’s theory 
to penetrating scrutiny. He agrees with Mowinckel that the cry 
Yahweh malak means “Yahweh has become king.” Eissfeldt’s view 
that the words are simply a general confession of Yahweh’s power 
and sovere:gnty “yesterday, to-day, and forever” (i¢., Yahweh 1s 
king, so R. S. V.) he feels compelled to reject. But then the ques- 
tion arises how the reality of Yahweh’s present sovereignty (“Yah- 


‘Sigmund Mowinckel. Psalmenstudien. U1. Das Thronbesteigungsfest Jahwis und 
der Ursprung der Eschatologie. Kristiania, 1922. 
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weh is king”), a major affirmation of Israel’s faith from very early 
days, is related to the event of Yahweh’s becoming king at a particu- 
lar time. In other words, how shall we explain the crucial line, 
“Yahweh has become king?” Four proposals have been suggested as 
an answer: the contemporary-historical, which relates the words to 
some historical event; the eschatological, which attaches the enthrone- 
ment to Yahweh’s sovereignty at the end of the age; the cultic- 
mythological, which interprets the hymns mythologically partly on the 
basis of Babylonian parallels; and the cultic-eschatological, which sees 
in the cult the celebration of the expected eschatological finale. ‘The 
mythological speculations of the Scandinavian school are decisively 
rejected. Moreover Kraus sees no evidence outside the Psalter for 
an enthronement festival in Israel. On the other hand the psalms 
clearly imply a cultic situation. 

To discover what this cultic situation was Kraus turns to two cru- 
cial passages: II] Sam. 6 and I Kings 8. Mowinckel interpreted these 
chapters as liturgical materials employed in the annual enthronement 
celebrations. Kraus argues strongly and convincingly for the essen- 
tia! historicity of the chapters, recognizing, to be sure, the literary 
complexity of the compositions. Depending upon the important work 
of Leonard Rost, he sees in II Sam. 6 the sacred story (hieros logos) 
of the bringing of the ark to Jerusalem. This cultic story served the 
purpose of reminding worshippers ever and again of the event which 
made Jerusalem (of all places) the central sanctuary of the united 
kingdom. But II Sam. 6 is intimately related to II Sam. 7, which 
also occupied a supremely significant place in the cult. David, who 
brought the ark of Yahweh to Zion and thus legitimized it, was the 
chosen of Yahweh, installed and empowered by him as his king in 
Zion. To him was granted an oracle from Nathan the prophet. 
Without this prophetic oracle the act could be construed as mere po- 
litical shrewdness (which is indeed the usual explanation). II Sam. 
6-7 is the sacred story par excellence of the royal sanctuary at Jeru- 
salem: Yahweh has chosen Jerusalem as his dwelling place and David 
as his king. 

But the crucial question arises as to the occasion when these su- 
preme events were celebrated. By an examination of II Sam. 6-7, I 
Kings 8, and a number of psalms Kraus concludes that there existed 
a royal festival of Yahweh’s coming to Zion which took place in the 
early days of the Feast of Tabernacles. To be sure, the memory of 
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the time of the judges when Yahweh alone was king of the Israelite 
amphictyony of the twelve tribes never died. In the prophetic call 
(cf. Isa. 6), in the prayers of the pious, and in the Deuteronomic 
school the ancient theology was perpetuated and deepened. In the 
visible foreground, however, stands the ruler of David’s line, who on 
the day of the royal festival of Zion before the eyes of all the people 
was declared to be “son of God” (Psa. 2:6). But the kings of Judah 
did not prove themselves worthy of such a lofty estimate, and the 
pressure from those who remembered the ancient theology of Yah- 
weh’s kingship in the cult of the old amphictyony was destined to 
effect a transformation. Here Kraus finds the origins of Israel’s 
messianism: the longing within the cult of Zion for the coming of a 
king who would correspond to early expectations for the line of Da- 
vid. But with the fall of the holy city and the captivity of the royal 
Davidic family the two major affirmations of the cult of the festival 
of Zion (the election of Jerusalem as sanctuary and of David as 
King) were bound either to be completely rejected or to be radically 
changed. Haggai and Zechariah still think of a Davidic prince. But 
it was Second Isaiah who formulated the new theology, one which 
had its roots deep in the old amphictyony and its continued life in 
the Deuteronomic school. Yahweh in a new and greater Exodus is 
about to return at the head of a great procession to Jerusalem and 
to become King of all the earth. Zion is chosen again, and Yahweh 
(no Davidic scion) will come as king (cf. 52: 7-10 and passim). 
Second Isaiah was profoundly influenced by Babylonian conceptions, 
and among these was the Babylonian New Year’s festival of the di- 
vine enthronement. The prophet was destined to exert a great in- 
fluence upon his successors. It is here that the enthronement hymns 
have their place. They describe the ascent of Yahweh to his throne. 
They belong to the period of the post-exilic age, and cannot be pre- 
exilic. They are cult hymns of the kingly rule of God. 

The writer would like to second Lansing Hicks’ proposal that im- 
portant monographs in foreign languages be translated into English. 
This monograph of Dr. Kraus should be included in such a venture. 


James Mu!ILensurc 
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History of Syria including Lebanon and Palestine. By Philip K. Hitti. New York: 
Macmillan, 1951, pp. xxvi + 749. $10.00 

Professor Hitti, in his preface, modestly disclaims special compe- 
tence in any field except the Arabic-Islamic one, yet he has written 
a brilliant account of Greater Syria from prehistoric times to the pres- 
ent. To be sure, he offers little for the early periods that is not to 
be found elsewhere, and the chronological thread is sometimes diffi- 
cult to trace, particularly in the second millenium B.C., whose com- 
plications present many problems for the historiographer. Dr. Hitti, 
however, is completely at home with the archaeological data and of 
course with the Semitic languages. His interest in his homeland comes 
out when he deals with Ugaritic texts and other recent finds from 
Syria, and his chapter on the Aramaeans is convenient and useful. 
When he comes to the Arabs, pre-Islamic. and Muslim, he is in his 
own demesne, and no more need be said. The entire volume is writ- 
ten in the easy and delightful style that we have come to expect from 
his History of the Arabs. 

Two particular excellences mark the present work. The first is that 
now at last the whole history of Syria is brought together, and from 
the Syrian point of view. Historians, most of whom are brought up 
on European history, usually concentrate on Egypt, Mesopotamia, or 
the Graeco-Roman world, and their works accordingly leave the im- 
pression that Syria is no more than a colony or a buffer state for one 
of these. Or the center of the picture is the Palestine of the Old Test- 
ament or the New, with North Syria as an interesting fringe or cul- 
tural influence. But Syria-Palestine has usually been one culture 
area with definite characteristics and a history of its own, and all 
parts of it were commonly in vital interaction. Furthermore, it is 
unusually instructive to look at the Roman and Byzantine empires 
from the Syrian vantage-point. The Aramaeans, mentioned above, 
were a great people whose language and influence extended widely. 
The Nabataean and Palmyrene monarchies possess an interest and 
significance all their own, and it is safe to say that the average reader 
does not realize the extent of Syrian contributions to Greek literature 
and philosophy in the Hellenistic age. The rdle of Syria in the Chris- 
tianity of the first seven centuries, both Orthodox and heretical, was 
a fruitful one, and the Syrian emperors provide fantastic interludes 
in Roman history. All this is told in a fascinating way. 

The other excellence is the wealth of illustrative material. Maps 
are provided throughout, and genealogical charts and tables when 
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they are useful; there are enough footnotes to explain Semitic names 
and furnish bibliography for further study, but not enough to clutter 
the text or confuse the reader. The plates and figures are magnifi- 
cent—Ugaritic tablets, tomb paintings from Egypt, ancient and mod- 
ern plows, coins, the “sarcophagus of Alexander,’ Antiochene mo- 
saics, the tombs of Petra, paintings from Dura-Europos, the ruins of 
Baalbek, the Umayyad mosque of Damascus, the citadel of Aleppo, 
and so on. The text is enlivened by numerous brief quotations from 
the sources. 

In short, this is a nistory for the cultivated reader, with the same 
interest and verve found in the works of Breasted. It will not fail to 
create a greater interest in and understanding of one of the most 
significant areas of the world—important not only for the past, but 


also for the present and future. 
SHERMAN E. JoHNsoN 


The Bible Doctrine of Man. By C. Ryder Smith. London: The Epworth Press, 25 
City Road, 1951, pp. xiii + 274. 18s.6d. 

Investigations into the realms of Biblical psychology and anthro- 
pology, from which this generation has so greatly profited, are being 
continued with vigor. The epoch created by the appearance of Peder- 
sen’s Israel: Its Life and Culture, I-II, has given us not only parts 
III and IV of this same work but such penetrating studies as H. 
Wheeler Robinson’s Jnspiration and Revelation in the Old Testament, 
Aubrey Johnson’s The Vitality of the Individual in the Thought of 
Ancient Israel, and Eichrodt’s Das Menschenverstandnis des Alten 
Testaments. The present volume is an able contribution to this field. 

The doctrine of man in the Hebrew Old Testament is treated in 
the first quarter of the book; the doctrine of man in the Septuagint, 
with particular attention to the Apocrypha, in the second quarter. 
This marking of the transition from Hebraic thought-forms to Hel- 
lenic, as it may be discerned by a comparision of the Masoretic Text 
with the Septuagint, is one of the valuable contributions of this work 
because it takes serious notice of the fact, as not all current writing 
in this field does, that the Septuagint is the “Bible” presupposed by 
the New Testament. Having carefully prepared the way, Professor 
Ryder Smith devotes the second half of his book to New Testament 
anthropology. 

There are several notable features of the work. One is that the 
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author selected an approach by ‘Testaments rather than by topics. To 
facilitate a topical study, however, he appends a thorough index. An- 
other feature is his grouping of the material within the three divisions. 
The teaching of each section is presented in two chapters: What a 
man is, and What a man ought to be. A third feature is the book’s 
adm‘tted limitations. Essentially it treats only the Biblical material. 
This de novo approach gives maximum space to the Bible while lim- 
iting reference to contemporary literature to the minimum. The fact 
that more than 160 Hebrew and Greek terms are treated and some 
2300 Biblical references appear in the text indicates that whatever 
the book loses in “contemporary value” is gained in “source material.” 

When this work is placed beside Ryder Smith’s previous writings 
on the Bible doctrine of Society, Wealth and Work, and Salvation, 
and those promised on Sin, Grace, and the Hereafter, the English- 
speaking world should have some of its best prolegomena to a Bibli- 
cal theology. 


R. Lanstnc Hicxs 


Het oudste Christendom en de antieke Cultuur. Edited by J. H. Waszink, W. C. van 
Unnik, and Ch. de Beus. Haarlem: Tjeenk Willink, 1951, 2 vols., pp. viii -+ 
602; vi + 477; 45 guilders for the two. 

The field of the relation of early Christianity to its environment 
has become so vast in recent years that no single scholar can treat it 
adequately. The theological student or clergyman who wants a guide 
into this “land of milk and honey” cannot find better ones than the 
little volumes of Festugiére and Fabre, Le monde gréco-romain au 
temps de Notre-Seigneur or A. D. Nock’s article in Rawlinson’s Es- 
says on the Trinity and the Incarnation. Neither of these works, how- 
ever, possesses anything like the range of these Dutch volumes, which 
include essays by specialists writing for intelligent laymen. 

The first volume begins with the history of the Hellenistic age and 
continues with Hellenistic religion (the survival of the old Greek re- 
ligion in the Hellenistic period, Roman religion, the “mysteries” of 
syncretism, non-Christian gnosis, astrology, and the imperial cult). 
The next section contains very valuable surveys of the history of phi- 
losophy (the pre-Socratics, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, the Peripatetics, 
Epicurus, the Stoa, Scepticism, Eclecticism, philosophy in the Roman 
empire). The last section gives a thorough treatment of Judaism in 
the Hellenistic period, in Palestine as well as in the Diaspora. 
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The authors are among the ablest Dutch philologists and theo- 
logians, and to read their factual and incisive analysis (and their 
thorough bibliographies) is to realize how much non-European work 
(and some European) is characterized by sweeping generalizations, 
usually outmoded. Incidentally, anyone who can read German and 
can acquire a Dutch dictionary will find that he can understand most 
of this book. It is an effort well worth making. 

Only one criticism occurs to this reviewer; he misses a section 
dealing with rhetoric and “encyclical education”, for both played a 
prominent role in Christian life as early as the second century. 

The second volume is also well done. It contains excellent chapters 
on early Christian history, on early Christian literature to Irenaeus, 
on John the Baptist, on the “message” of Jesus Christ according to 
the gospels, on the “message” of the earliest Christianity, on early 
Christian life, on post-apostolic Christianity and gnosticism. 

It is at this point, however, that one must raise serious objections 
to the method of treatment. In essence, the various chapters of the 
second velume deal with early Christianity rather than with early 
Christianity and ancient culture. Exceptions to this criticism are the 
first chapter, by de Zwaan, the last section of the chapter on Paul by 
Sevenster, and the chapter contributed by Cullmann on “Het oudste 
Christendom en de cultuur.” These exceptions amount to 55 pages 
out of approximately 464. In other words, most of this volume is an 
excellent introduction to early Christian literature and history; it is 
not an integrated part of a treatise on primitive Christianity and an- 
cient culture. 

Naturally this difficulty is partly due to the problem of collabora- 
tion. One must reluctantly state, however, that the picture in the sec- 
ond volume has little relation to that in the first. Perhaps this lack 
of synthesis reflects the difficulties of communication between scholars 
in philology and those in theology. But one never quite sees what the 
Christian evangelist or apologist was trying to say to the culture in 
which he lived. 


Rosert M. Grant 
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Die Gnosis als Weltreligion. By G. Quispel. Ziirich: Origo-Verlag, 1951, pp. 94. 


Fr. 8.50. 


Gnosticism is a subject of perennial interest to Christians, for it 
seems to flourish at all times and in the most unlikely places. Some- 
times it is used as the key to the Fourth Gospel, and it certainly had 
a strong appeal to many Christians in the second century. One of the 
chief obstacles to understanding it has been our lack of first-hand 
sources, for most of what we know about it in antiquity comes from 
such writers as Irenaeus, who was trying to expose it as a fraud. In 
1946, however, a gnostic library of 48 books was discovered at Nag 
Hammadi in Upper Egypt, and the description of these books (not 
vet published) has occupied the attention of many European scholars 
since that time (cf. my bibliography in Church History, December, 
1951). 

In this littke book one of the ablest younger students of gnosticism 
sets forth some of the conclusions he has reached on the basis of the 
contents of the gnostic library and of his other investigations into 
gnostic literature. The book contains four lectures which were de- 
livered at the Jung Institute in Ziirich to students of psychology. 
Quispel is here interpreting gnosticism to an audience which speaks 
the language of Jung. It is a “popular” work, but one which is solidly 
grounded on study of the documents. 

His book can be recommended to theologians and historians, in- 
deed to anyone who wants to understand the enormous appeal of 
gnosticism and theosophy to people in all ages. 

Ropert M. Grant 


A Study in St. Mark. By Austin Farrer. Westminster: the Dacre Press, 1951, pp. 
398. 25s net. 

Dr. Farrer’s exciting new book merits careful and respectful study, 
even by those who cannot accept his complicated symbolic exegesis, 
based on names and numbers. He discovers twelve apostles called (or 
thirteen with Levi) who are balanced by thirteen persons healed; and 
twelve loaves distributed (unfortunately among only nine thousand 
people). These typify the calling, healing, and feeding, of a whole 
twelve-fold Israel, which includes gentiles as well as Jews. 

The story of Mark, as it progresses, “prefigures” the passion and 
resurrection of the Son of Man, who is himself the fourteenth person 
to be healed. The book is arranged in five sequences or “cycles”, in 
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which the healings are distributed in regularly diminishing numbers. 
The division into “cycles”, and the distribution of the healings within 
them, meets with difficulties in the text, and is based on literary 
judgments which are often of a subjective character. The scheme is 
a frail one; but those who cannot accept it, ought to realise that it 
has a firm basis. Dr. Farrer, as he develops his hypotheses, brings to 
light numerous significant repetitions and recurrences, and reveals 
the growth and increase of spiritual ideas and literary forms. He 
thus illuminates the message, meaning, and structure of the book by 
a comparison of corresponding parts, and by adroit references to Old 
Testament exemplars. 

We do not doubt that Dr. Farrer is working along the right lines 
in this fine study of the genius of the author and the literary unity 
and continuity of the book. Such a stuly, as he points out, operates 
as a supplement, and even as a corrective, to the more piecemeal 
methods of documentary or “form” criticism. He has a fine chapter 
on the idea of the Son of Man. He has important chapters on the 
date of the gospel, its historical character, and its abrupt ending. 


Puitie CARRINGTON 


Roman Rule in Asia Minor to the End of the Third Century after Christ. By David 
Magie. Princeton University Press, 1950. Vol. I: Text, pp. xxii + 724. Vol. 
Il: Notes, pp. 725-1661, 1 map. $20.00. 

The story of Asia Minor from the time of Attalus I to 300 A.D. is 
of unique significance for Roman history, for the study of the New 
Testament and the origins of Christianity, and of course for the back- 
ground of the Byzantine empire. Professor Magie has brought to tri- 
umphant conclusion a work, planned, as he says, in his youth, begun 
in middle life, and completed in his old age. To few scholars is it given 
to create such a monument of careful scholarship; but it is also a 
great story, told in a fascinating fashion and with a graceful style. 
Dr. Magie of course does not attempt a history of Asia Minor from 
every point of view, and concentrates on the rdle which Rome played. 
Yet the whole panorama unrolls, and one frequently gets glimpses 
into the attitudes and points of view of the local inhabitants, and their 
reaction to Roman rule in contrast to the attitude of the overlords. 

The traveler who goes by rail from Ankara to Izmir passes through 
Galatia, Phrygia, and Lydia (the last-named being part of the Roman 
province of Asia); and as he winds through the gorges and descends 
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to the plains he sees everywhere mounds and ancient stone walls crop- 
ping out of the sides of cliffs. The history buried in Asia Minor is 
seemingly inexhaustible; and every year more and more of it is un- 
covered. The bilingual Kara Tepe inscription, so illuminating for the 
study both of Phoenician and Hittite, is but one shining example. The 
Hittites have emerged into the full light of day. An article by George 
M. A. Hanfmann in the American Journal of Archaeology, LII (1948), 
135-155, shows how much is now known of the Anatolian background 
of the Homeric poems. The two volumes on the Tarsus expedition, 
recently published, add substantially to the history of Cilicia. Turk- 
ish scholars now share fully in the labors begun by their German, 
French, British and American colleagues. Dr. Magie’s notes show 
how fully this international endeavor has illuminated the Hellenistic 
and Roman periods. 

The present reviewer, being no more than an amateur in this field, 
will confine his remarks to the value of the book for the study of the 
New Testament and early Christian history. 

In the first place, we are offered a good deal of information on the 
geographical and cultural background. Attention to this helps to make 
the books of Acts and Revelation more vivid. Chapter II, “The Land 
and Its Riches,” is an admirable description of Proconsular Asia, con- 
siderably fuller than the treatment in M. Cary’s Geographic Back- 
ground of Greek and Roman History. Chapter V goes on to describe 
other localities important in early Christian literature: Sardis, Thya- 
tira, Philadelph:a, Colossae, Laodicea, and Hierapolis, Magnesia-near- 
Maeander, and Tralles. The eleventh chapter, “The Lands of the 
South,” brings in Attalia, Perge, Tarsus and the cities of Cilicia. Ma- 
terial for further study of the “North” and “South” Galatian problem 
is found in the chapter on that province (XIX). Professor Magie 
makes no attempt to identify the Galatians to whom St. Paul wrote, 
but he agrees with Lake and Broughton that Ramsay was wrong in 
interpreting Acts 16:6 to mean that Galatia was divided into various 
regions, each of which had its own name with the addition of the ad- 
jective Galaticus. This chapter contains brief notices of Lystra, Derbe, 
Iconium, and Pisidian Antioch. Throughout the book Dr. Magie gives 
full attention to the location of the Roman roads, a matter of some 
importance for reconstruction of the travels of St. Paul. Much has 
been learned since the time of Sir William Ramsay. 

It was with profound thankfulness that the Asian provinces hailed 
the principate of Augustus and his successors, and this together with 
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the tradition of hero and king worship, provided the basis for the im- 
perial cult and explains its popularity. The story of how tax-farmers 
and money-lenders bled the provinces, and of the wholesale depreda- 
tions of governors and generals which came to a climax in the trou- 
bled days after Caesar’s assassination, has often been told; but never 
more fully and pungently than now. Cicero’s honesty and restraint as 
governor of Cilicia stands out in sharp contrast to the character of his 
contemporaries—Metellus Scipio, Cassius, Brutus, and especially Mark 
Antony. The empire meant a new day for Asia; and many of the 
emperors continued to be vigilant in protecting provincial interests. 

Magie incidentally provides a good commentary on Rev. 6:6, “a 
choenix of wheat for a denarius, and three choenices of barley for a 
denarius; and do not harm the oil and the wine.” He not only tells 
the story of Domitian’s well-meant prohibition of the planting of 
vines, which he later revoked, but illustrates the situation by accounts 
of famines in Prusa and Antioch-near-Pisidia. His conjecture is that 
a severe winter affected the harvest throughout much of Asia Minor. 
What we do not know is whether many Asians shared the anti-im- 
perial bitterness of the Apocalyptist. The inscriptions and literary 
sources tell us, no doubt accurately, of the general happiness of Asia 
Minor under the empire. Do the persecution of Christians, and the 
eschatological perspective of John, account completely for his condem- 
nation of Rome, or was there also, underneath the surface, an old 
oriental mistrust and hatred of the West, particularly among the less 
Hellenized Anatolians? In the nature of things, the evidence would be 
sparse; but was there a particular oriental point of view? 

Finally, it should be mentioned that Magie’s large volume of notes 
provides the specialist with a rich mine of convenient reference ma- 
terial. Take, for example, the notes on the vine-edict just mentioned 
(pp. 1443 f.), on Colossae and its neighbors (pp. 985-88), and on the 
roads of western Asia Minor (pp. 786-802). The appendices provide 
lists of provincial governors and their subordinates, with dates, of 
provincial dignitaries, of cults of Roma and Augustus, and of groups 
of resident Romans. The book is a model of scientific historiography. 


SHERMAN E, JoHNnson 
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John the Baptist. By Carl H. Kraeling. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951, 
pp. xii + 218. $2.50. 

While a full length book on the career of John the Baptist may be 
something of a novelty to many English readers, Dr. Kraeling’s fore- 
word and the notes at the end of the volume indicate a growing body 
of literature on the subject in French and German, notably the works 
of Dibelius, Goguel, and Lohmeyer. Sources of information are ad- 
mittedly scanty, mostly incorporated in the Gospel narratives, supple- 
mented by scattered references in Acts. Outside the New Testament 
there is a single brief paragraph in the Antiquities of Josephus. Ma- 
terial in the so-called Slavonic version of Josephus’ Jewish War or in 
the Mandean literature, exploited by Eisler and Reitzenstein respect- 
ively, contributes only to our knowledge of late Baptist legends. With 
regard to the historical value of the birth story in Luke 1, opinions 
vary and Kraeling’s treatment is likely to evoke criticism. His inter- 
pretation of the basic Marcan narrative and of the material from the 
Second Source appears thoroughly sound. 

In the first place, John’s wilderness sojourn gives no more evidence 
of eremitic seclusion than his diet and dress indicate asceticism. Even 
in the wilderness, evidently on the Eastern side of the Jordan since it 
belonged to the domain of Herod Antipas, he summoned others to 
join him. There he ate such food as was available in the region 
(“locusts and wild honey”), the saying in Mt. 11:18, Lk. 7:33 im- 
plying that some believed he had supernatural sources of nourish- 
ment (“he has a demon”), and only Lk. 1:15 suggesting a Nazarite 
vow. His garment was simply the protective cloak of the nomad, con- 
trasted with royal raiment in Mt. 11:7-8, Lk. 7:25. 

For the message of john, Kraeling attaches greater weight to direct 
quotations such as Mk. 1:7-8 and Mt. 3:7-12, Lk. 3:7-17, than to 
general summaries like Mk. 1:4. He discusses at length the metaphors 
of threshing and the tree and its fruit, in the light of similar images 
in the prophetic books. The message is viewed as one of judgment in 
expectation of the Mightier One who is to come, the celestial Mes- 
siah of apocalyptic thought. The reference to baptism with Holy 
Spirit—and with fire—must be understood in accord with this escha- 
tological outlook as purgative and even destructive of evil, a function 
of the ruach in Isa. 11:4 and of the pneuma of the Messiah in II 
Thess. 2:8. 

From this same outlook arises the exhortation to repentance as well 
as the rite of baptism itself. The latter is discussed in relation to 
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proselyte baptism which in turn probably developed from the leviti- 
cal tebilah. But although born Jews were summoned to baptism, 
Kraeling holds that it is a mistake to interpret Mt. 3:8-9, Luke 3:8 as 
if Abrahamic descent were treated as of no significance, and rejects 
the view of Leipoldt that John demanded the reconstitution of the peo- 
ple of God, placing Jews and Gentiles on equal terms. Rather the 
sayings mean that the exemplary piety of Abraham is held up for 
emulation. Kraeling rightly rejects Reitzenstein’s attempt to read into 
John’s rite gnostic or sacramental significance on the basis of Man- 
dean cult practices. However his own efforts to connect the baptism 
with Spirit and fire with the “fiery stream” in Dan. 7:10 or the “lake 
of fire” in Rev. 19:20, 20:10, 21:8, and his assumption that “in 
John’s baptism the believer pre-enacts his judgment” strike this re- 
viewer as more ingenious than convincing. At the same time, Goguel’s 
interpretation of Josephus’ statement that John summoned men “to 
unite by baptism”, giving the rite some initiatory significance in the 
constitution of a community, seems to deserve more serious considera- 
tion, in view of the apparent survival of groups of Baptist disciples. 
This raises another important question treated by Kraeling, namely 
the relation between John’s movement and that of Jesus. Here he is 
undoubtedly correct in insisting that the inquiry attributed to John 
in Mt. 11:3, Lk. 7:20 (“Art thou he that cometh?”) cannot be recon- 
ciled with the expectation of the celestial Messiah, the Mightier One 
to come. The conversation in Mt. 3:14-15 appears equally unhistori- 
cal and tendencious. The historicity of the baptism of Jesus by John, 
on the other hand, is hardly to be doubted, even though the story 
shows signs of a primitive Christology which interpreted the event as 
the moment of his endowment with messianic power. In part Kraeling 
agrees with Goguel’s theory that Jesus came to a definite break with 
John, a break accompanied by a change of message from judgment to 
Gospel; only Kraeling suggests that at the baptism itself Jesus saw 
himself “standing in the age of fulfillment”, uplifted to an experience 
of divine redemption. This means of course that the Spirit’s descent 
and the heavenly voice are viewed as an actual experience of Jesus, 
rather than simply an expression of early Christological speculation. 
Of the later history of the Baptist movement Kraeling posits an 
earlier period of fraternization between Christians and John’s disciples 
during which the nascent church adopted the rite of baptism, followed 
by a period of intense rivalry. Here Kraeling makes considerable use 
of the infancy narrative in Luke 1, as material derived from a cycle 
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of Baptist legends originally quite independent of the story of the 
birth of Jesus, verses 39-56 supplying a connecting link. Even the 
canticles, Benedictus and Magnificat, the latter attributed in some 
manuscripts to Elizabeth, stem from Baptist sources. Kraeling at- 
taches sufficient importance to all this material to attempt to build 
upon it in earlier chapters a theory that John, as the son of a rural 
priest nourished in ideals of humble piety, after going to Jerusalem for 
ordination renounced his priestly calling in revulsion against the ur- 
banized hierarchy whom he later denounced as a “brood of vipers.” 
The author himself has labeled this hypothesis “a twentieth-century 
‘legend’,” adding only that withcut some catastrophic experience John 
would scarcely have become a dweller in the wilderness. 


Oscar J. F. Serrz 


A Life of Jesus. By Edgar J. Goodspeed. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1950, 
pp. 248. $3.50. 

This Life of Jesus is not a textbook nor even a critical interpreta- 
tion written for scholars primarily. It is a flowing, deeply interesting 
narrative of great beauty and meaning for all people to read. Only 
a very great master of the subject could write this kind of book, 
which in no wise sacrifices scholarship to spiritual effect as it incor- 
porates the major cr-tical viewpoints without technical argument. It 
makes delightful reading just to see how this is accomplished over 
and over again at specific difficult points with the greatest felicity of 
language. 

After an introductory chapter which is mostly devoted to the non- 
biblical evidence of the historicity of Jesus, and a chapter on Jesus’ 
childhood and youth, in which the Palestinian background is sketched, 
the “Life” reveals itself as the account of a ministry which lasted not 
more than six months, from the fall of 29 to the spring of 30—spe- 
cifically, Friday, the 14th of Nisan—when Jesus was thirty-two or 
thirty-three years old. Within those six months Jesus packed a great 
activity and much teaching, both in private and in public, and “yet 
all that the gospels report of what Jesus said, he could have uttered 
in two hours.” 

The Gospels of Mark, Matthew, and Luke are the sources of in- 
formation, Mark’s general sequence being primary and Matthew’s 
treatment of Mark receiving preference as more faithful to Mark than 
that of Luke, while the Gospel of John is left out of consideration, 
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except for evidence of impressions, such as that of the Resurrection, 
later to be recorded. The ministry develops strategically for the pur- 
pose of attaining the greatest possible spread of Jesus’ proclamation 
of the Kingdom and the training of disciples for it over against the 
clashes with the Pharisees, and later others as well, which set in at 
once and followed in rapid succession and with increasing peril for 
Jesus until he decides to precipitate the final crisis by announcing 
himself as Messiah with a dramatic entry into Jerusalem just before 
Passover. In his mind there is something of a conflict between cer- 
tainty of violent death and hope for victory in Jerusalem, a hope 
which persists even into the very last night. With all that, he has a 
clear vision into the future when he as the Son of Man will appear 
to establish the Kingdom victoriously over the crumbling nations of 
the world. Thus Jesus’ messianic consciousness has its apocalyptic 
expression (pp. 186ff.). Provision for the endurance of his cause he 
made by transforming the Passover into the memorial of the new cove- 
nant which he inaugurated between God and man, sealed with his 
crucifixion, and activated by his resurrection, the full original story of 
which was not lost with Mark’s ending, for that “lost ending” is 
faithfully copied and preserved in the closing paragraphs of Matthew’s 
gospel. 

What we know of the life of Jesus goes back to the enthusiastic 
story-telling of Peter’s evangelism. The first impression of the sum of 
these narratives is that of a loose aggregate, disconnected and meager. 
But clear reading reveals actually a considerable amount of informa- 
tion and a clearly recognisable portrait of Jesus as a doer, secon- 
darily a teacher, and that on a gigantesque (Goodspeed’s own word) 
scale. It is Mark who achieved this effect with his compilation of 
Peter’s stories, in which Mark proved himself a master of the art of 
narrative. “Mere preaching one might forget, or close one’s mind to, 
but these plain tales, so utterly simple and unpretending, interest the 
reader in spite of himself. They are so short the reader cannot be 
bored, and so vivid and varied that he is carried along” (pp. 60, 61). 

This charm of Mark’s gospel Goodspeed has preserved and re- 
produced. He skifully substitutes popular expressions in place of many 
phrases of conventional religious language or of the historian’s vo- 
cabulary. Thus he speaks of John the Baptist’s “campmeetings.” Con- 
temporary Palestinian circumstances are explained with the aid of 
parallels in modern settings, e.g. Pharisaic religion is illustrated not 
only by citing first century regulations, but with instances from prac- 
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tices of conservative American Judaism (pp. 114, 118). The basic 
issue between the religion of Jesus and the religion of the Pharisees is 
unmistakable; one needs but to observe their contrasting views of 
marriage and divorce (p. 136ff.). Many suggestions made without 
argument serve to explain details of action and to make them vivid. 
For example, he throws light on the Twelve and the Seventy by 
referring to actions of Moses and Isaiah. The scene of Jesus in the 
synagogue at Nazareth is enlivened by the suggestion that the recently 
discovered Isaiah scroll could have been the very one which Jesus 
held in his hand, or at least just like it (p. 97f.). Numerous quota- 
tions from the Apocrypha and other non-canonical Jewish writings 
call attention to the importance of these writings for the understand- 
ing of much of Jesus’ teaching. The statement of Jesus to Peter 
about the rock of the Church, is made perfectly clear in this simple 
way: “On this rock”, meaning no doubt the rock of his own Messiah- 
ship, “I will build my church”, that is, form my new religious so- 
ciety, “and the powers of death shall not subdue it!” (p. 124). 

There is little in this book with which this reviewer can find him- 
self at substantial variance on technical grounds. The six-months du- 
ration of the ministry is not adequately established; the reason given 
is almost a begging of the question (p. 55). Some sources of quota- 
tions are given; other very important ones are not, e.g. that of the 
words concerning the Body in the Lord’s Supper, especially since it 
is the version of Paul (I Cor. 11:24) that is cited. Also, since most 
readers are unfamiliar with Goodspeed’s rendering, “It is my body, 
which takes your place”, the reader certainly deserves an explanation 
of this phrasing, at least as much as is given in the above-cited words 
about the rock of the Church. 

Professor Goodspeed has put all readers, scholars and others, into 
his debt by demonstrating what a large and significant residue of 
materials from and about Jesus has survived the modern critical 
treatment of his life. Most moving, perhaps, of all the values of this 
book is the deeply religious atmosphere that pervades it and blends 
so harmoniously with its scholarship. 

Freperick A, SCHILLING 
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Saint Augustine and the Donatist Controversy. By Geoffrey Grimshaw Willis. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1950, pp. xvi + 199. $2.75. 

Though the Donatist controversy is an important episode in Church 
History and a frequent source of precedents and warnings in our 
modern ecclesiastical discussions, yet it does not seem to have been 
the subject of a full-length work in English until now. Mr. Willis has 
filled this gap with a history of Donatism (ecclesiastical, political, and 
theological) before St. Augustine’s time and a study of his relations 
with it. A chief merit of Willis’ book is his careful survey of St. Au- 
gustine’s references to Donatism in letters and sermons as well as of 
the formal anti-Donatist treatises. He then discusses more formally, 
and I think soundly, St. Augustine’s views on the Church, on Church 
and State, and on the Administration of the Sacraments. In con- 
clusion he quotes some interesting examples of the use of precedents 
from the Donatist controversy by Nicholas of Cusa against the Utra- 
quists in Bohemia (their point of conscience about the chalice did not 
justify one country in breaking away from Catholic un:ty) and by 
Hooker and later Anglicans. Having assembled an admirable collec- 
tion of facts on the subject for those who want them, Willis refrains 
from adding one more to the numerous modern applications, except 
for the judicious remark that “In all questions of ecclesiastical di- 
vision charity and truth must be combined, and the solution of prac- 
tical problems must not evade the maintenance of sound principle” 


{p. 178). 
E. R. Harpy 


The Reformation in England. By Philip Hughes. Volume I: “The King’s Proceed- 
ings’. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1951, pp. 404. $6.00. 

As a field of study the English Reformation attracts the constant 
attention of scholars and propagandists alike. Books pour from the 
press in a steady stream. The social, economic, and constitutional 
historians explore the sixteenth century with the same minute thor- 
oughness that characterizes the researches of Church historians, while 
popular apologists and propagandists comb the period for weapons 
with which to justify and defend their religious loyalties or attack 
their ecclesiastical opponents. 

Yet periodically this stream of books includes a number of studies 
that may have permanent significance for our understanding of the 
religious changes of the Tudor age. In our time, some aspects of the 
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work of J. M. Neale, E. G. Rupp, Garrett Mattingly, Maynard Smith, 
Abbé Constant and others may well prove to be of this character. 
Whether Dr. Hughes’ ambitious and full-length study of the familiar 
material will achieve this status cannot be fairly conjectured until we 
are presented with the second and concluding volume. Certainly if 
industry, patient re-examination of the sources, and a singular gift 
for making his text readable and interesting will help to place the 
work in this category, then that much has been achieved. The or- 
ganization and arrangement of material is far better than that of May- 
nard Smith’s Henry VIII and the Reformation; the scope of the work 
is wider than that of Constant’s first volume on The English Schism. 
With these two similar studies, Dr. Hughes’ book inevitably invites 
comparison. While surprisingly fair in h:s treatment of controversial 
points, Dr. Hughes does not display the careful and continuous ob- 
jectivity of the French historian. On the other hand, he lacks the 
breadth of tolerance and understanding that makes the outlook of 
Maynard Smith truly Catholic. But perhaps we should not expect 
of a Roman Catholic historian more than is here given us. 

Philip Hughes is the distinguished English Roman Catholic with 
whose History of the Church many students are already familiar. 
Here he presents a detailed record and a critical analysis of the events 
of the English Reformation down to the fall of Cromwell in 1540. By 
then the achievement of Royal Supremacy, which he rightly identifies 
as the crucial and revolutionary change made under Henry VIII, is 
complete. The second volume, announced as in the press now, is to 
carry the story as far as the Hampton Court Conference in 1604. 
This unequal division emphasizes the importance the author places on 
the Royal Supremacy as the significant feature of Tudor Anglicanism. 
No less than four chapters, a third of the whole book, are devoted to 
describing the steps by which the Crown’s ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
was established, discussing the areas in which this Supremacy was 
exercised (with the major emphasis on the suppression of the mon- 
asteries), and summarizing the writings of men who defended the 
King’s new powers. 

Perhaps the most useful contribution Dr. Hughes makes in dealing 
with ground already well-explored is his survey of the work of apolo- 
gists for the Supremacy. Considerable space is given to a discussion 
of the influence of Marshall’s somewhat mutilated translation of Mar- 
siglio of Padua’s Defensor Pacis, a work that Dr. Hughes condemns as 
“the most mischievous book of the whole Middle Ages.” In sum- 
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marizing its application to Henry’s reforms or Cromwell’s policy, the 
author has exaggerated the extent of Marsiglio’s influence. The Eng- 
lish Establishment in fact was not the State Church (if we may call 
it that) which might have been understood as the ideal of Defensor 
Pacis. 

There is little discussion of Tunstall’s views, and Gardiner’s De 
Vera Obedientia is taken as the classic work in the series of tracts 
defending the Supremacy. In criticizing Gardiner, Dr. Hughes boldly 
declares that “Stephen Gardiner’s version of ‘Anglicanism’ is a more 
radical religious revolution than any form of continental Protestant- 
ism. All these retain a certain autonomy . .. some notion of the su- 
premacy of revelation, of truth, of private judgment, of conscience.” 
The absence of these things and the transfer “to a man all the au- 
thority which, according to the Catholic tradition, was divinely given 
not to any man but to the one divinely-founded, divinely-guided 
Church” makes Gardiner’s tract “blasphemous rubbish.” Dr. Hughes 
must expect to be asked what these points make of the principie of 
Papacy. 

On the whole, the introductory chapters of this book are excellent. 
The author sets the religious changes against the background of the 
social and economic revolution of the sixteenth century, and describes 
the religious conditions in England on the eve of the Reformation. 

Powet Mitts Dawtey 


The Episcopal Church in the United States, 1789-1931. By James Thayer Addison. 
New York: Scribner, 1951, pp. xii -+ 400. $4.50. 

One who sets out to write denominational history is not unlikely 
to find himself a chronicler of events and personalities more numer- 
ous than important. Successfully avoiding this temptation, Dr. Addi- 
son has no less successfully given us the history of a Church growing 
up along with the Nation from a fragile and somewhat precarious 
infancy into maturity and reasonable competence. His concern is 
with development, with achievement and progress, not with happen- 
ings along the way. He has wisely sacrificed details to impression— 
an impression which on the whole is as valid as it i$ favorable; 
howbeit, the weak spots in our history are candidly acknowledged. 
This book is a fine piece of social as it is of ecclesiastical historiogra- 
phy, pleasing in style, lucid in presentation, apt in organization, and 
lightened with occasional bits of humor which the reviewer is tempted 
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to quote. While one may feel that it reflects somewhat too much the 
‘neighborhood of Boston,’ it is in no sense a partisan history, and 
Dr. Addison rejoices in the contribut‘ons which Catholics and Evan- 
gelicals alike have made toward the enrichment of our comprehen- 
sive Church, with its dual heritage. 

As the title indicates, this is the history of the American Church— 
its American-ness is stressed on page after page—as it emerged, 
feeble but free, from the General Convention of 1789. However, in a 
first part of some sixty pages Dr. Addison gives us a brief sketch of 
the Church of England from the Reformation period, a succinct ac- 
count of the Anglican churches in the several colonies, and discusses 
some of the problems raised by the Revolution, including the pre- 
liminary steps toward reorganization and integration. Our history 
since 1789 is told in four parts, breaking at the significant years, 
1835, 1865, and 1900. 

The material is mainly grouped about certain great ‘concerns’ of 
the Church which are evidently major interests of the author as well: 
(1) The expansion of the Church at home and abroad, and a grow- 
ing sense of missionary obligation. (2) Christian education in its 
widest extent, including the acceptance of modern biblical and his- 
torical scholarsrip and the findings of the “new science”. (3) The 
Christianizing of the social order. (4) The quest for Christian unity, 
and the part which the Episcopal Church has played therein. For 
each period there are admirable sketches of two or more representa- 
tive leaders of the time, from Griswold and Hobart and Chase to 
Brooks and Brent and Lawrence. 

In this reviewer’s opinion, Addison’s criticism of the Muhlenberg 
Memorial is neither valid nor discerning. Lacking in definiteness it 
undoubtedly was (and under the circumstances naturally so), but it 
was far from being “almost absurdly ill-conceived” (p. 186). “To 
leave these bodies separate and to scatter among them increasing 
numbers of episcopally ordained ministers” was certainly not the last 
thought of the Memorialists, as a careful reading of that document 
should make evident. They were proposing (perhaps without suffi- 
ciently considering the difficulties involved) a first “important step” 
toward Church unity by making the Episcopal Church “under its 
American Catholic Episcopate” a “central bond of union among 
Christians”. That is the task with which we of the Anglican Com- 
munion are still uniquely charged. 
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Later (p. 372), this disapproval is reiterated in connection with the 
“concordat canon” of 1922. Addison says: “The only reason it did 
not raise more problems than it solved was that it was never tried”. 
It might be truer to say that our bishops have been unwilling to try 
it because they feared the problems it was likely to raise. Organic 
unity is not going to be attained in the twinkling of an eye; and the 
central idea of the Memorial and of the concordat canon is still very 
much alive on both sides of the Atlantic. 

The discussion of the Chicago-Lambeth “Quadrilateral” is weak- 
ened by insufficient attention to the context in which that four-sided 
figure was set out in the Bishops’ Declaration of 1886. “The Chris- 
tian unity now so earnestly desired . . . can be restored only by the 
principles of unity exemplified by the undivided Church. . . . As 
inherent parts of this sacred deposit . . . we account the following. 

.’ Tt should not be overlooked that the “Quadrilateral” was pro- 
posed as a floor, not as a ceiling. 

Party cleavages in the Church are treated with proper dignity and 
restraint. To be sure, the “advanced” Anglo-Catholic movement is 
called (p. 162) an imported article. And, by way of balance, we 
read: “Not being true Anglicans, Cummins and his followers could 
not endure the tension which characterizes a comprehensive Church.” 
Which latter statement is certainly true. One will look in vain for 
the un‘ortunate affaires Onderdonk (although the Carey ordination 
is mentioned), for the Crapsey case, or for William Montgomery 
Brown. 

Dr. Addison’s theological position comes to the fore in his discus- 
sion of the Bishops’ Pastoral of 1894 (p. 252f.), one of the few pas- 
sages which are likely to disturb conservative spirits. By and large, 
his treatment of the “Liberals” is quite objective. 

The reference on page 72 to the “last section of the Invocation” 
is meaningless as it stands. The year of Bishop Hobart’s English so- 
journ was 1822, not 1832, as printed on page 102, line 4. 

All in all, both in form and content this is far and away the best 
history of the Episcopal Church in the United States, and is likely 
long to remain as such, 


Percy V. Norwoop 
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A Philosophy of Form. By E. I. Watkin. New York, Sheed and Ward, rev. ed., 
1951, pp. xxvili + 442. $6.00. 

The book attempts to modernize the “perennial philosophy” as up- 
held by the Roman Catholic thinkers. It elaborates in a scholarly way 
the Aristotelian principles of matter and form without sticking to any 
tradit:onal type of Aristotelianism in a slavish dogmatism. So it shows 
the immense flexibility and fertility of the Aristotelian philosophy even 
for our days. 

Form corresponds with contemplation which holds the highest rank 
amongst all human attitudes ascending from sense perception to 
scientific intellection and to metaphysical speculation, from aesthetic 
to religious contemplation which is supreme. Form gives a thing its 
character, matter makes it concrete and existing. But form is not 
merely a stable frame, but also the energy that brings everything into 
existence: it actualizes the potential energy inherent in matter. Form 
does not only belong to the finite world, it dwells also in the mind of 
God who is pure form, but contains all forms (one does not know 
how). “Infinite implication is of the very nature of form” (p. 42). 
“In God every form is God” (p. 50). However since God is infinite, 
He cannot enter into relations with the finite creature (p. 44), a 
statement that does not sound very Christian. 

The whole scheme of Watkins’ philosophy reminds one of the later 
stages of medieval scholasticism when its dissolution was near, a stage 
already foreshadowing the Renaissance and anticipating Bruno and 
Spinoza, Leibniz and Schelling. The book is well thought out and it 
is a joy to study so fine a specimen of ancient wisdom, even if one 
does not agree with the author’s convictions. 

RicHarD KRoNER 
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A Theological Word Book of the Bible. 
Edited by Alan Richardson. New 
York: ‘The Macmillan Company, 
1951, pp. 290. $3.50. 


Here is the book to stand beside Mil- 
lar Burrows’ An Outline of Biblical 
Theology. Canon Richardson and a group 
cf British biblical scholars have seiected 
and explained biblical terms that are of 
prime theological importance. The work 
therefore differs from—e.g—Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible in that matters 
vf philological, archaeological, and _his- 
torical concern are not dealt with except 
where they have direct bearing on the- 
ological understanding. Not all the words 
of theological importance have been 
dealt with—or could be, in a single vol- 
unre—but the line seems to us to have 
been wisely drawn. Over two hundred 
and fifty words are dealt with in treat- 
ments ranging from a paragraph to thir- 
teen pages. and a great number of ad- 
ditional words are listed with cross ref- 
erences to terms treated. Furthermore, 
the hook is printed in small but clear 
type. two columns to the page—and so 
is really about double its two-hundred 
and ninety pages in actual length. 

The articles are brief but quite ade- 
quate surveys, clear and to the point, 
and in most cases a brief bibliography 
is given. The book is a “must” for the 
man who uses the Bible in English and 
who wants to use theological language 
honestly. H. G. 


The Unity of Isaiah. By Oswald T. Allis. 
Philadelphia: The Presbyterian and 
Reformed Publishing Company, 1950, 


pp. vi + 136. $2.25. 
A clear and useful statement of the 


58 


fundamentalist position that the Book of 
Isaiah is a unity from first to last. The 
author is thoroughly familiar with the 
critical commentaries. 


Jesus the Revelation of God. By C. J. 
Wright. Hodder and Stoughton, 1950, 


pp. 408. 25s. 


A revised reprinting of the third part 
of Major, Manson, and Wright’s Mission 
and Message of Jesus (1937), a grand 
book that unfortunately fell a casualty 
to the War. Professor T. W. Manson’s 
Part II (on the Sayings of our Lord) 
has been reprinted, and is very useful 
as a separate volume. Now Part III is 
available once more. A good book, but 
like many English works it often 
mistakes apologetics for exegesis. 

C. G. 


+ 
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Primitive Christian Calendar. A 
Study in the Making of the Marcan 
Gospel. Vol. I. Introduction and 
Text. By Philip Carrington. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 
1951. pp. xvi + 230 + index. 


Some the Archbishop of 
Quebec gave us The Early Christian 
Catechism, a book which helped us to 
recover a sense of the content and 
method of the catechesis conducted by 
the primitive church. This was a capi- 
tal contribution to Christian scholarship, 
both in New Testament and in Early 
Church History. Its importance was sig- 
nalized by the use made of it, e.g. in 
Selwyn’s Commentary on I Peter. Now 
the Archbishop has given us an equally 
important work, one which opens still 
more windows upon the life and worship 
of the early church—in this case the 
used on the Sundays of the 
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Cheistian Year. It is of course a very 
early Christian Year—the church was 
still largely Jewish in its outlook and 
practice. (It was so in its worship until 
the third century, as Hippolytus makes 
clear.) What amazes us is the early 
date to which such a scheme of lections 
can be carried back. It is the Gospel 
of St. Mark, the earliest gospel of all, 
that reflects the sequence of lections fol- 
lowed in the early Christian-Jewish ec- 
clesiastical year! For a long time we have 
all been familiar with the facts about 
the Septuagesima Gospel and its relation 
to the spring pruning of Italian vine- 
yards—see Easton and Robbins, The 
Eternal Word in the Modern World, p. 
78—but who has imagined that the 
whole of a gospel, and above all of St. 
Mark, is related to the ecclesiastical 
calendar? True, it has been suspected 
that Mark had a fairly definite Holy 
Week in mind, certainly a_ series of 
hours. “watches”, “vigils” perhaps, for 
Good Friday, Holy Saturday, and Easter. 
ven the late Abbé Loisy held this 
view! (I have assumed it in the /nter- 
preter’s Bible, Vol. VII, and in Harper's 
Annotated Bible, St. Mark, and else- 
where.) But the Archbishop of Quebec 
goes much farther than this, and finds 
evidence for the division of Mark into 
an appropriate number of lections for 
the Christian Year plus a series (the 
Passion Narrative) for Holy Week and 
taster. And where do you suppose he 
finds the clues leading to this “liturgi- 
cal theory of St. Mark”? In the chap- 
ter divisions of Codex Vaticanus, where 
they have been patent for all to see, lo 
these many years! 


The work is not yet complete (Vol. 
Il will be a commentary on Mark), 
and the present note is based on the 
page proofs. But it is clear that here 
is one of the major works, on both 
the early liturgy and also on the earliest 


gospel, to appear in this century. It 
will be analyzed and discussed for many 
years to come, and it will continue to 
shed light upon the problem—still a 
dificult and not wholly solved problem, 
even after almost two hundred years of 
patient scholarship—of the nature and 
the origin of these books called the 
“gospels.” 


Das Evangelium des Markus. By Ernst 
Lohmeyer. (11th ed.) Géttingen: 
Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1951, 
pp. vi + 368, with an Erganzungs- 
heft (19 pp) ed. by Gerhard Sass. 
DM 21.60. Erginzungsheft alone, 
DM 1.40. 


The first edition of St. Mark in the 
Meyer series was published in 1832, 
edited by H.A.W. Meyer himself. The 
sixth, by Bernhard Weiss, came out in 
1878. The eighth, by Bernhard and 
Johannes Weiss, in 1892. The tenth, by 
Ernst Lohmeyer, in 1937. Lohmeyer’s 
edition was a completely new work, and 
was meant to be the foundation of a 
new commentary on all three Synoptics. 
But alas, the second world war inter- 
feced, and when it was over Dr. Loh- 
meyer was seized by the Russians, car- 
ried off. and—it is now reliably reported 
—murdered by his captors. There is no 
hope of ever seeing his commentaries 
on Matthew and Luke: presumably they 
were never written. And the revised edi- 
tion of Mark which he planned can 
only be guessed; the present edition is 
a photo-mechanical reprint of the 1937 
edition (long out of print) with signs 
in the margin to indicate changes or 
additions (in some cases omissions) found 
in the author’s own copy. This is as 
close an approximation to the new edi- 
tion as we shall ever possess. The changes 
are not many nor important—though he 
withdrew his statement (p. 3) that 
kyrios was not one of the titles of Jesus 
in Mark. What is really pitiful is the 
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scanty knowledge of work in the field of 
synoptic criticism done outside Germany 
since 1937. But that also is due to the 
War. G. 


Die Katholischen Briefe. By Hans Wind- 
isch. 3d ed., rev. by Herbert Preis- 
ker. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1951, 
pp. vi + 172. DM 9. 


Ilans Windisch’s commentary on the 
Catholic Epistles in the Handbuch zum 
Neuen Testament is one of the finest 
volumes in that valuable series. The 
new edition includes 28 pages of sup- 
plemental material, notes and_bibliogra- 
phical references—unfortunately with con- 
spicuous gaps where foreign works are 
concerned. Both Selwyn’s and Beare’s 
commentaries on I Peter are apparently 
unknown to the reviser. This is the 
more extraordinary, and the more la- 
mentable, in that the long note on pp. 
156-62, dealing with the literary char- 
acter of I Peter, is in close agreement, 
oth in point of view and conclusions, 
with Dr. Beare’s important book. 

F. Cc. G. 


Les Sacrements dans I’Evangile johan- 
nique: La Vie de Jésus et le culte 
de léglise primitive. By Oscar Cull- 
mann. Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France (108 Boul. St. Germain), 
1951, pp. 93. Fr. 400. 


In spite of Professor Bultmann’s in- 
sistence that there is no sacramental 
teaching in John, Professor Cullmann 
proceeds to examine thirteen passages in 
the Gospel and finds sacramental teach- 
ing both expressed and _ presupposed 
throughout the work. Dr. Cullmann has 
made a special study of early Christian 
liturgy, and has already published other 
treatises setting forth his results. The 
Apocalypse, for example, is full of litur- 
gical material, esp. the heavenly chants. 
The Gospel likewise echoes liturgical lan- 
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guage. And even more—the Johannine 
Gospel is “preoccupied first of all to 
establish a relation between the Chris- 
tian cult of its time and the historical 
events of the life of Jesus.” The book 
is enormously important, not just for 
early Christian sacramental doctrine but 
also fo: the new approach to the Gospel 
of John. It would look as if all the 
gospels were liturgically orientated, if we 
are to follow the researches of Profes- 
sor Kilpatrick on Matthew, Abp. Car- 
rington on Mark, and Professor Cull- 
mann, the late Professor Bacon, and 
others on John. The only exception is 
Luke; but the Gospel of Luke is cer- 
tainly related to the liturgy, and pro- 
vides us (in the two readings of the 
Institution narrative) with the most diffi- 
cult and most intriguing textual and li- 
turgical problem in the whole New Test- 
ament. ‘The Gospels were indeed “the 
church’s books” in an even fuller sense 
than has hitherto been realized. 
Fr. c. 


St. Paul. By Arthur Darby Nock. Ox- 
ford University Press, 1948, pp. 256. 
6s. 

A reissue, in the beautiful new format 
of the Home University Library, of one 
of the finest little books ever written 
about St. Paul, by one of the foremost 
classical scholars and historians of re- 
ligion in our time. The book ought to 
be in the hands of every clergyman, 
church school teacher, and student of 
the Christian religion and its history— 
at any level from high school on up! 


Enchiridion Patristicum. Bu M. J. Rouét 
de Journel, S. J. (14th edition.) 
Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder, 1947. 
pp. xxvii + 802. DM 16. 


The first edition of this famous En- 
chiridion was published in 1911, and was 
designed to match Denzinger’s Enchiri- 
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dion Symbolorum et Definitionum or, in 
the classical field, Ritter and Preller’s 
great anthology of Greek philosophy. The 
passages range from the Didache to St. 
John of Damascus, and include liturgical 
and exegetical material as well as doc- 
trinal. The full range of Catholic doc- 
trine is represented, without undue stress 
upon the specifically Roman doctrines— 
the theological index at the end, run- 
ning to 612 titles, shows the wideness of 
this range. Among them are of course 
many of the most famous passages in 
patristic literature. The book is an ad- 
mirable one not only for a companion 
to courses in the history of doctrine but 
also as a reader in ecclesiastical Latin 
and Greek. (Incidentally, all Greek pas- 
sages have a running Latin translation, 
usually based upon Migne.) What is 
most extraordinary is the price, less than 
$4.00 at present. Cc. G. 


The Meaning of the Sermon on the 
Mount. By Hans Windisch. Trans- 
lated by S. MacLean Gilmour. Phil- 
adelphia: The Westminster Press, 
1951, pp. 224. $4.00. 

This is a good, readable translation 
of the second edition of Der Sinn der 
Bergpredigt. The work was first pub- 
lished in 1929, and the second edition 
came out in 1937. (For reviews of 
those editions, see A.T.R., Vol. XII, p. 
58: Vol. XX, p. 67.) 

Windisch insisted upon the separation 
of historical and theological exegesis, the 
former being mandatory before the latter 
can be undertaken. His own historical 
exegesis of the Sermon on the Mount 
was that the precepts were those of a 
prophet of obedience who intended them 
to be carried out literally. The result 
of his theological exegesis was the in- 
terpretation of the Sermon as religious 
“ideals”. 

The translator has added references 


to recent literature. G. 
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A Short Comparative History of Reli- 
gions. By ‘Theodore H. Robinson. 
(2d ed.) London: Duckworth, 1951, 
pp. ix + 184. 7s. 6d. 


The first edition of this small but 
most valuable book was published in 
1926, and was reviewed in these pages 
at that time. The second edition con- 
tains a few corrections of misprints, 
some slight modifications of the author’s 
views (especially in the opening chap- 
ters which deal with early and prehis- 
toric stages of religion), and a_ bibli- 
ography, limited to titles in English. The 
book has been a standard textbook for 
nearly a generation, and it is good to 
be able to welcome it back in print 
once more. The point of view is scien- 
tific enough, but it is also Christian. 
“The true greatness of Christ begins to 
dawn on us only when we have seen 
something of the way in which other 
faiths have ministered to the human 
spirit’ (p. ix). How true that is—no 
less today than ever! F. Cc. G. 


Innocent III Church Defender. By Charles 
Edward Smith. Baton Rouge: Lou- 
isiana State University Press, 1951, 


pp. x + 203. $3.50. 


Professor Smith’s books have ranged 
from the history of Tiberius to that of 
Canon Law: in the present one he has 
studied Innocent III as lawyer rather 
than as ruler. It is mainly a calendar 
of cases from the papal correspondence 
in Vols. 214-217 of Migne. The great 
events which figure in any history of 
the time are omitted and we have here 
the day-to-day work of the Curia—legal 
cases relating to attacks on (or by) the 
clergy, appointments to benefices, cleri- 
cal celibacy—and diplomatic business, 
relations with Eastern Europe and plans 
for a Crusade. An item of particular in- 
terest is the plan for a Uniat Church 
in Bulgaria, one of the first of such 
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projects (pp. 149-150). In effect this 
is a publication of good classified notes. 
I am a little puzzled as to why the 
work was published at this stage with 
so little context or interpretation, but 
the collection of material should be use- 
ful for students of the period. 
E. R. H. 


Here I Stand: A Life of Martin Luther. 
By Roland H. Bainton. Nashville: 
The Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1950, 
pp. 422. $4.75. 


Dr. Bainton has given us a sympa- 
thetic and revealing portrait of Martin 
Luther, written with charm and_ sim- 
plicity of style. He neither sacrifices the 
precise accuracy of the historian nor 
avoids the difficult issues of theological 
controversy in the interests of the ordi- 
nary reader. On the contrary, his suc- 
cess in presenting the whole compli- 
cated story of Luther’s revolt is of a 
fashion that enables the layman not only 
to follow the events but also to gain 
real understanding of the theological con- 
flicts of the sixteenth century. 

The earlier chapters of the book are 
mainly biographical, pleasingly illustrated 
with many little medieval and Renais- 
sance woodcuts and engravings. The later 
chapters deal with Luther’s _ religious 
teaching. Under such headings as The 
School for Character, The Church Ter- 
ritorial, The Church Tutorial, The Church 
Ministerial and The Struggle for Faith, 
Luthe:’s writings are analyzed and _ his 
main theological positions summarized. 

Perhaps Dr. Bainton’s treatment of 
Luther’s influence falls short of the ex- 
cellence of the rest of the book. What 
he says concerning Luther’s profound 
domestic influence on the German people 
is true, but there is no analysis of the 


precise character of his religious influence. 
A more detailed discussion might have 


led Dr. Bainton to give us a valuable 
treatment of Luther’s thought in rela- 
tion to the Middle Ages and to the 
changes in subsequent Lutheranism. But 
this criticism in no way detracts from 
the great value of the book as the finest 
popular presentation of Luther’s life and 
thought. P. M. D. 


Christus Victor. By Gustaf Aulén. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 
1951. pp. xi + 163. $2.50. 


This is a welcome American printing 
of the celebrated “historical study of 
the three main types of the idea of the 
Atonement.” It was translated by A. G. 
Hebert in 1931, published in that year 
by the S. P. C. K., and reprinted in 
1945. Copies have been very hard to 
come by for some time now, so the ap- 
pearance of this American printing is 
vood news for students and ministers 
here. It is nicely printed and bound, 
as a “classic” in its field ought to be. 


Die Kirche Christi im Wandel der Zeiten. 
By Martin Rang and Otto Sch- 
lisske. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck and 
Ruprecht. 1950, pp. 320. DM 7.80. 


Written for lay people in home and 
school, adolescents no less than adults, 
this is a substantial tracing of the gesta 
Christi per ecclesiam through the chang- 
ing fortunes and cultures of Christen- 
dom. Throughout, it preserves an excel- 
‘ent balance between ecclesiastical teaching 
and personal witness. While Christ-cen- 
tered, it naturally puts Luther and 
Evangelical Lutheranism in the foreground 
of the historical unfolding of the Gos- 
pel. But for all that it deserves to be 
seriously considered by those among us 
who are engaged in the tasks of adult 
Christian education. P. V. N. 
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The Polished Shaft: studies in the pur- 
pose and infiuence of the Christian 
writer in the eighteenth century. By 
W. E. M. Brown. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1950, pp. vill + 132. $1.50. 


Penetrating essays in literary criticism 
dealing with three literary lights of 
the Evangelical revival: the melancholy 
James Hervey (“Meditations among the 
Tombs”); William Cowper, the bard ot 
Evangelicalism; and the less well-known 
William Gilpin, “student of the pictur- 
esque”. An attempt is made to trace 
the influence of these writers upon such 
nineteenth century literary figures as 
Shelley and Jane Austen. P. V. N. 


So We Believe, So We Pray. By George 
A. Buttrick. New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, 1951, pp. 256. $2.75. 


As the title suggests, this book is di- 
vided into two main sections, one deal- 
ing with belief, the other with prayer 
based upon the established belief. Both 
sections are written in penetrating, pun- 
gent manner, and abound in vivid illus- 
trations which clinch the points the 
author seeks to make. He writes with 
the note of unmistakable authority, and 
his deep religious convictions have a 
marked contagious effect upon the reader. 
The Lord’s Prayer will mean much more 
to any pray-er, after reading this book. 

cv. 


The Vital Christian. By Fulbert Cayre. 
New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
1950, pp. 137. $2.00. 


~ 


Faced with a highly materialistic age, 
the author, a French Roman Catholic 
priest, in this book seeks to relate Ro- 
man Doctrine and Spirituality to three 
important areas of men and women liv- 
ing in the world: in the family, in eco- 
nomic life, and in politics. It is a book 
for laity, rather than for clegy and re- 
ligious. The book is divided into two 


parts, the first dealing with the field ot 
Roman Doctrine, the second with the ap- 
plication of doctrine to social action. 
Hidden in the very simple treatment of 
the material there are many rich insights, 
and although much of the Roman frame- 
work will be unacceptable to non-Romans 
the book offers real help and guidance 
to all those who seek to build Christian 
homes, Christian economics, and Chris- 


Opuscula Selecta. Vol. 1. By Martin P. 
Nilsson. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 
1951, pp. viii + 456. Sw. Cr. 45. 


This first voiume of Professor Nilsson’s 
opuscula contains various fugitive es- 
says relating to the history of Greck 
religion, and is a priceless supplement 
to his recent Geschichte der Griechis- 
chen Religion (two vols., 1941, 1950). 
Some of these essays have been com- 
pletely improcurable in this country; 
some of them quite inaccessible to many 
students because written in Swedish; now 
they can be “known and read of all 
men”-—at least of all who read German. 
Perhaps the most useful thing we can do 
at present is list their titles: The egg 
in the cult of the dead; Dionysos in 
the ship; The serpent-stele of Zeus Kte- 
sios; On Zeus Kataibates; The most an- 
cient Greek method of reckoning time: 
Apollo and the Orient; The origin of 
tragedy; The Anthesteria and the Aiora; 
Procession-types in Greek cult; Studies 
in the Pre-history of the Christmas 
festival; The Festival of Roses; Tradi- 
tio per terram in Greek law; The Oedi- 
pus-myth; The fiery death of Heracles 
on Oeta; The gods and psychology in 
Homer; The Mycenaean origin of Greek 
mythology; The meaning of the gigantic 
pillars of Jupiter; Plutarchs Quaestiones 
Graecae, xxiv; An Anthesteria-vase at 
Munich; The gods of the symposium; 
Zeus with the scales of destiny on a 
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How import- 
ant these are may be gathered from the 
use made of the essay on the Gods and 
Psychology (first pub. in 1924) by Pro- 
fessor Dodds in his Sather Lectures, The 


Cyprian-Mycenaean vase. 


Greeks and the Irrational, p. 13ff. This 
is only one example. References to Nils- 
son’s essays are scattered all through the 
modern literature on the History of 
Greek Religion, and it is a great boon 
to have them gathered together in this 
handsome volume. F. C. G. 


The Greeks and the Irrational. By E. R. 
Dodds. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
Univ. of California Press, 1951, pp. 
xi + 327. $5.00. 


For fifty years and more the convic- 
tion has been gaining ground that 
“Greek” thought, art, mentality in gen- 
eral was not so crystal-clear, pellucid, 
and wholly rational as used to be thought. 
(The era of “classicism” early in the 
nineteenth century was a hangover from 
the Age of Reason in the eighteenth; 
the Victorian and Goethean devotion to 
plain living and high thinking, virtuous 
as it belonged to the nineteenth 
century in fee simple and not by in- 
heritance from any age of the past, 
though it was influenced by certain au- 
thors and artists, philosophers and poets 
in the past, i.e. by individuals in the 
past.) The nineteenth century devotion 
to Greek rationality, e.g. Shelley’s or 
Swinburne’s passion for clear thought, or 
Matthew Arnold’s contrast between the 
Hebraic the Hellenic elements in 
our heritage, or Ruskin’s discussion of 
the metaphors and similes in the Psalter, 


was, 


and 


in his Modern Painters, or the early 
twentieth century enthusiasm for the 
wholly normal, uninhibited, direct, non- 
supernatural ethics of the ancient Greeks 
—all this is on the wane, as surely as 
the nineteenth century rationalization of 
Greek mythology as nature-worship, dis- 
guised astronomy, etc. etc. The dark 
background of Hellenic rationalty was 
really dark. We find it so not only in 
the primitive myths that survive into 


classic times, but in the motives that 
possess men’s hearts, esp. in their re- 
ligious faith, their worship, their cult 


practices. If there was the stern rational 
morality of the Agamemnon (it has a 
darker side too) there was also the 
Bacchac: and what does a rationalist 
make of that? It used to be thought 
that Homer was free from primitive sur- 
vivals: did he not banish the cap of 
Perseus, the screaming witches and eerie 
night spirits, and all the paraphernalia 
of the shaman and the voodoo doctor? 
Yes; but consider what Homer has to 
say about ate! [“Moral sin” on p. 36 
should of course be “mortal sin.” Is the 
term unknown in sunny California?] 
Professor Dodds has reversed the pro- 
cess vom Mythos zu Logos, and shows 
how the second century (B.C.) brought 
in a mass of irrational and superstitious 
ideas which infiltrated every nook and 
cranny of the Hellenistic world—and in- 
cidentally set much of the task confront- 
ing the early church with its gospel of 
redemption. The New Testament scholar 
and the church historian should by no 
means overlook this very important book. 
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